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Sen is Wu Pei-fu’s man, and Wu Pei-fu is commonly 
regarded as our man! He is, at any rate, the leader 
whom many Englishmen have backed against the 
so-called “ Reds.” The ‘“ Red” armies—or to be 
more precise, the Cantonese Nationalists—have mean- 
while continued their victorious advance. They have 
captured Hankow, Wuchang and Hanyang, and have 
driven Wu himself northward up the railway. Appar- 
ently he has with him only a remnant of his forces— 
10,000 men out of 150,000 it is said—the majority 
having been captured or deserted. It is reported also 
that his friend, Sun Chuan-fang, the military Governor 
of Shanghai, is on the point of going over to the 
Cantonese side. These are all serious complications, 
but they do not touch us so directly as does the affair 
on the Yangtse. What the British Government intends 
to do about that we do not yet know ; but we sincerely 
hope it is not going to be persuaded into punitive 
expeditions and large-scale operations. We shall only 
make bad worse that way. Some reparation, no 
doubt, must be demanded, but it is not clear how or 
from whom it is to be exacted. There is no Chinese 
Government with whom the matter can be taken up, 
and in fact the seizure of the British merchant-ships 
is officially described as an affair of local brigandage, 
instigated by Yang-Sen with or without Wu Pei-fu’s 
knowledge. 
* * * 

A referendum is bad enough in itself, but a referendum 
with compulsory voting may be reckoned a nightmare 
of mechanical democracy. This is what Australia was 
called upon to endure on September 4th, when two 
difficult questions were submitted to the electorate. 
The first related to certain proposed changes in the 
powers of the federal Government with respect to 
corporations, monopolies, and associations of employers 
and employed—in a word, Commonwealth regulation 
of industry in the States. The second question was 
concerned with the federal Government’s demand for 
new powers to protect “the interests of the public in 
case of actual or probable interruption of any essential 
service ”’—that is to say, the arming of the federal 
Cabinet with full authority to deal with a general strike. 
These powers were recently embodied in a Bill, which 
was carried through the Commonwealth Parliament 
against the determined opposition of the Labour Party. 
The total vote was roughly equal on the two questions— 
about one million for, and 1,400,000 against, a suffi- 
ciently decisive defeat for Mr. Bruce’s Government. 
“TI asked for increased power for the Commonwealth 
Government,” says the Prime Minister, “‘ and the people 
said No. Therefore there is nothing further to be 
done.” Complaints were heard that, despite compul- 
sory voting, the electorate was, in general, apathetic. 

* * * 


It cannot be said that President Coolidge is showing 
regard for the dignity of his Administration in his 
successive statements on Disarmament. On Septem- 
ber 5, the world was informed through the principal 
Coolidge organ, the New York Herald Tribune, that 
the President is so disgusted with the policy and 
conduct of the European Powers in connection with 
Disarmament that if, after one more warning from 
himself, they do not begin to behave, he will sanction 
the unlimited building by the Navy Department of 
submarines and all auxiliary craft, while at the same 
time the United States will make itself supreme in the 
air. Two days only after Mr. Coolidge had allowed 
this extraordinary announcement to go out, he took 
pains, according to the New York correspondent of 
the Times, to emphasise “ his determined opposition 
to any United States naval or aerial building pro- 
gramme which might cause competition with other 
nations.” The President, we are assured, is interested 
in limiting armaments “ as a means of reducing taxation 


—— 


and preventing warlike feelings.’ He is resolved to 
avoid giving any Power an incentive to build agai 

the United States. He has even held back the Navy 
Department from building auxiliary craft on the basis 
of the Washington agreement. This second statement 
contains, of course, the usual safe Coolidge doctrine 
and as the Congressional elections are approaching 
we should expect to have it enunciated at intervals 
That being so, why in the world should Mr. Coolidgs 
permit the most influential Administration paper jp 
New York to stultify him by printing as a special 
and heartfelt message from himself the surprisi 

rubbish about building unlimited submarines and 
military aircraft as a lesson for the impenitent Powers? 


* * * 


The quick changes of the mining situation during 
the past few days have resulted in a far more hopeful 
outlook. The Miners’ Federation, by agreeing upon 
a formula which enables unrestricted negotiations to 
be opened, has at last put itself thoroughly right with 
the public, and compelled the Government to take 
up a different attitude. The coalowners, on the other 
hand, by their refusal to enter into national negotiations, 
have further confirmed the general opinion of their 
utter incapacity to see any point of view besides their 
own. Mr. Churchill, eager to end the dispute, has 
thus been placed in a position in which he must coerce 
the owners or lose the chance of a reasonable settlement. 
As he has pointed out, when the Government repealed 
the Seven Hours Act it did so on certain conditions, 
which were plainly stated by Mr. Baldwin in Parliament 
at the time. The owners undertook to guarantee a 
minimum wage not lower than the wage guaranteed 
under the agreement of 1921. This clearly implied a 
national agreement, and at a later stage the owners 
were still ready, on their own admission, to negotiate 
for a national settlement. It is sheer impudence for 
them now, while profiting by the repeal of the Seven 
Hours Act, to repudiate the conditions on which this 
repeal was secured. This appears to be clear even to 
Mr. Churchill, and he has obviously the power to compel 
the owners to change their tune. For what the Govern- 
ment has done it can undo. If the conditions on which 
the Seven Hours Act was repealed are not to be observed, 
the repeal itself cannot stand. Either the Government 
must now repeal the Eight Hours Act, or it must take 
steps by further legislation to enforce a reasonable 
settlement on the lines of the Commissioners’ Report. 


* * * 


We confess we have more hope that Mr. Churchill 
will succeed in settling the dispute than we should have 
if Mr. Baldwin were in charge. For though Mr. Churchill 
is much more of an “ owner's man” he is also much 
less woolly, and does not like being played such tricks 
as the owners have been trying to play. Moreover, he 
is closely enough in touch with the City to know how 
anxious big business interests are to bring about an 
early termination of the struggle. Also he is enough of 
a realist to know that, despite the slow drift back to 
work in the Midlands, it would take months yet to 
bring the dispute to an end by this method of gradual 
attrition. The increase in the numbers working during 
the past week is very small; and there is no sign that 
the breakaway is spreading to any of the principal 
coalfields. The Mining Association may be prep 
to face a stoppage of months yet for the purpose of 
breaking up the Miners’ Federation ; but other business 
interests can hardly be expected to welcome such 4 
prospect. Even the coalowners ought to be aware 
that, if they broke the Miners’ Federation now, it 
would be repaired within a few years, and would be 
as ready as ever to challenge them to a national struggle. 
The Government has done its best to assist the owners 
throughout the present dispute; but there are some 
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ple whom even their best friends cannot help, 

and apparently the coalowners belong to this class. 

It has taken Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. Cook long 

enough to come down out of the clouds. But they have 

done it at last, and the prospect of a settlement is now 

brighter than at any time since the beginning of May. 
* * * 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s substitute Boards of 
Guardians are actively doing what is expected of them. 
In West Ham, where a large number of persons have 
been excluded from receipt of relief, the new Board has 
now reduced the wages of the clerical staffs and at 
the same time increased the hours of work from forty- 
eight to fifty-six a week. This is'a serious step, because 
most of the neighbouring Boards recognise the forty- 
eight hours’ week, and the change in West Ham may 
lead to troubles elsewhere. In Chester-le-Street, where 
the elected Guardians have been replaced by a single 
administrator appointed by the Ministry of Health, 
new relief scales ~ been issued. The sums granted 
by the late Board are in most cases reduced, and relief 
js taken away altogether from able-bodied single men, 
save where physical suffering due to absolute privation 
can be proved. It is also apparently proposed to take 
steps to reduce the feeding of children at school. 
While Mr. Neville Chamberlain is thus putting on the 
screw in the districts which have passed under his 
direct control, there are other areas in which the 
elected Boards are cutting down relief. In Mansfield, 
for example, relief scales were cut by a quarter this 
week, and intimation has been given that all relief 
to mining households is to be stopped in a fortnight’s 
time. This is, of course, an area in which a good many 
miners have resumed work, and presumably the inten- 
tion is to push the remainder into following their example. 
The whole position is most anomalous. In some districts, 
the Boards are still paying out money freely, while 
in others relief is being sternly refused. But clearly it 
ought not to depend on the accident of a man’s residence 
whether he is able to get relief or not. 

* * * 


The Trades Union Congress at Bournemouth opened 
very quietly. Debarred from discussing the late 
“General Strike” and unwilling to say anything 
that might prejudice the resumed negotiations in the 
mining dispute, the delegates found themselves with 
no big controversial questions to debate, and fell back 
on the “ hardy annuals” which come up at Congress 
after Congress. There was the usual debate on the 
basis of Trade Union organisation, in which the advo- 
cates of “craft”? unionism, unionism by industry, 
and “ general’? unionism waged the usual indecisive 
warfare. There was the usual sniping at the platform 
by a ee of “left wing ” delegates; but it was 
clear that for the most part the delegates were in no 
mood for sensations. An innovation this year is the 
holding of a special conference of women Trade 
Unionists, which is expected to become an annual 
feature of the Congress gatherings. The women, even 
apart from this, are certainly taking year by year an 
creasingly important part in the proceedings of the 
Congress, and the old tendency to exclude them from 
active participation has practically disappeared. The 
jealousies between Unions representing skilled and less 
skilled workers are also much less acute than of old, 
and Congress is far more a united and coherent body 
than it used to be. This year, the shadow of the 
mining dispute was over all the proceedings, and Con- 
gress was in no mood for fresh adventures. The furious 
attacks which have been launched by extremists against 
the General Council for its conduct of the “ General 
Strike” have found no echo at Bournemouth. 

* . . 


The depletion of Trade Union funds by the “ General 


Strike” and the mining dispute was responsible for 


the rejection by Congress of the one constructive 
proposal put forward by the General Council. Despite 
a powerful plea by the Chairman, Mr. Arthur Pugh, 
the proposal to impose a special levy in order to finance 
the new Labour College at Easton Lodge was rejected 
by a considerable majority. Most of those who 
opposed the levy made it clear that they did this 
purely on financial grounds and were not hostile to the 
proposal. Indeed, after rejecting the proposal for a levy, 
Congress proceeded, somewhat illogically, to approve 
the taking over of the two existing Labour Colleges 
at Oxford and London, and thus committed itself to a 
large part of the expenditure for which it had refused 
the supply. In all probability this means that, while 
the General Council will be a good deal embarrassed 
for means during the coming year, there will be little 
difficulty in securing the required levy in a year’s time. 
At any rate, the general opinion seems to be that the 
Easton Lodge project will be pursued at once, despite 
the failure of Congress to vote the necessary funds for 
building and development. A contributory cause to 
the defeat of the proposal was the hostility of the 
Marxists associated with the National Council of 
Labour Colleges, who want to secure a monopoly 
of Trade Union educational money for their own 
sectarian teaching. The main cause, however, was the 
unwillingness of most of the Unions, in the present 
state of their finances, to pledge themselves to any 
additional expenditure during the coming year. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The long-delayed 
report of the Gaeltacht Commission, which has been 
inquiring into the future of the Irish-speaking districts, 
has at last been issued. As was expected, it favours the 
erection of a ring-fence about the areas, inside which 
education and administration shall be completely 
Gaelicised, and economic inducements provided at the 
expense of the State to prevent emigration. No 
estimate is given by the Commissioners of the cost of 
their proposals, an omission which suggests they have 
their doubts as to the willingness of the Free State 
taxpayer, already on the verge of revolt, to submit 
meekly to the piling on of new burdens on behalf of 
the language, especially as there is no real guarantee 
that the adoption of the recommendations would 
produce the desired results, The Commissioners them- 
selves frankly admit that no area now exists in which 
English is unknown, and wherever it penetrates it 
“‘ exercises an ascendancy.” They are confident that 
their measures will stop the rot, but the ordinary 
Irishman is not so optimistic. Nor is he certain that, 
even if he undertook to finance the experiment, he 
could count upon the gratitude of the Irish-speaking 
areas, which are not, as in other days we were led to 
believe, populated exclusively by idealists content to 
count the world well lost for Gaelic. On the contrary, 
their inhabitants have as keen an eye on the main 
chance as the rest of their countrymen, and no special 
pleading has succeeded in persuading them that lin- 
guistically they are better with only one string to 
their bow. Undoubtedly, Gaelic influences have done 
much to shape the outlook of the new generation in 
Ireland, though for the most part these have been 
derived not directly from native sources but from the 
work of the Anglo-Irish school of poets and playwrights. 
As a rule the language enthusiasts take little stock 
of cultural values, though lack of culture, either 
national or imported, is to-day our worst defect. 
Their theory is that if we can only be induced or 
coerced into speaking Irish all other things will be 
added unto us. We did not really believe this even 
under British rule when the argument had its political 
uses. And now that the British have gone, the report 
of the Gaeltacht Commission creates scarcely a ripple 


of excitement or enthusiasm. 
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THE NEW LEAGUE 


\ , y ITH the admission at long last of Germany 
to the League of Nations there begins a 
new chapter in the history of Europe. 
How it will write itself it is, of course, impossible to 
predict. Nobody is so naive as to think that the 
presence of the Germans will turn future meetings 
of the Assembly and the Council into Sunday-school 
treats, or that national enmities, jealousies, and 
intrigues are going to disappear automatically. They 
may, indeed, show up even more plain than before, 
and the tasks confronting the League may prove not 
easier but more difficult. But what is certain, and 
what is important, is that with Germany resuming 
her rightful place as a Great Power the League of 
Nations becomes a reality. It can no longer be 
decried as a League of Victors. The only one of the 
vanquished States now remaining outside is Turkey, 
and regrettable though that may be, it can hardly 
be called a first-class misfortune. Nor can it be made 
a reproach to the League, for the Turks could come 
in to-morrow if they chose. So also might Russia 
and the United States, if only the Bolsheviks were 
less fearful of a League of Capitalists and the Middle 
West Fundamentalists of—shall we say ?—a League 
of political Darwins. Their absence—or at any rate 
that of Russia—is a weakness in the League, but it is 
not the mortal weakness of Germany’s exclusion. The 
League can make good without Russia and America ; 
it could not without Germany. 

There is, however, a fly in the ointment of our 
satisfaction. That a permanent seat on the Council 
should be created for Germany was both proper and 
necessary. But we cannot believe that the further 
enlargement of the Council will be of any advantage 
to the League. Indeed, the ingenious devices by 
which it is to be carried out may very well make 
new difficulties and dangers. In any case, the creation 
of the so-called “ semi-permanent” seats is not due 
to the belief on anybody’s part that a larger Council 
is wanted. It is designed, on the one hand, as a sop 
to the pride of certain minor States, and on the other 
hand as a means of buttressing French influence on 
the Council. Spain, despite the appeals of M. Briand 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain, has refused the sop— 
though it is possible she may presently be persuaded 
to accept it, if it is offered to her nicely by a vote of 
the Assembly. The Poles will presumably take it; 
they have been lying low, well satisfied, no doubt, with 
the assurances they have got from the Quai d’Orsay. 
We cannot ourselves profess to any sympathy with 
the claims either of Poland or of Spain. Neither is 
a Great Power. The demand of Spain that she should 
rank on an equality with France and Great Britain 
and Germany and Italy is absurd. She has a large 
territory and a comparatively large population, and 
she has also a distinguished past—like Turkey or 
China or Holland. But she is obviously lacking in 
certain of the essentials of a first-class State to-day— 
notably in national energy. She might play some 
sort of réle in the Mediterranean as the ally, or catspaw, 
of Italy; but she has no will of her own to exert in 
the world. When, therefore, General Primo de Rivera 
announces that “ this ancient, glorious and well-beloved 
Spain has been relegated to a position inferior to that 
which it merits,” we can only admire his exalted 


patriotism. When he says that Spain “ must take 
a dignified refuge in a proud abstention,” we cap 
console ourselves with the thought that that will do 
nobody any harm. 

And what of Poland? If Spain is a “has been,” 
Poland is a “ may be.” The Poles are energetic ang 
ambitious, but they are involved in political ang 
economic difficulties of their own making, which 
render Poland the most unstable State in Europe, 
They may possibly be able to adjust these difficulties 
when they grow up. But they have not begun to grow 
up yet; and in their present stage of adolescence it js 
dangerous as well as foolish for them to aspire to a 
position superior to that which they merit. 

The truth is that there is no room in the League 
for this grading of States. There are Great and there 
are minor Powers. But the attempt to set up an 
intermediate class leads only to confusion, to jealousies 
and to quarrels. It may wound the amour propre 
of Spain and Poland that they should not be ranked 
above Austria or Abyssinia. But may it not also 
wound the amour propre of Czechoslovakia and Sweden 
and a dozen others that Spain and Poland should be 
elevated over them? These distinctions are, in fact, 
bound to be invidious. It may be said that the 
distinction between the Great and the minor Powers 
in the League is invidious; and, indeed, demands 
for equality have been put forward by the smaller 
States. Their resentment of the domination of the 
Great Powers is natural enough, and it is only human 
that they should occasionally kick against the pricks, 
as some of them are now doing at Geneva. But it 
is also natural and quite inevitable, we fear, that the 
Great Powers should hold a dominant position in the 
League. “ Absolute equality’ looks well on paper, 
but if it were applied in practice it would turn the 
League into a farce. Imagine for an instant a 
Council which had no permanent seats and which was 
manned by Hungary and Venezuela, Norway and 
Greece, China and Jugoslavia, with Poland and Spain 
thrown in, if you will. That might not be likely, 
perhaps, but it would be possible. And manifestly 
France and Britain, and Germany and Italy, could 
not tolerate the possibility. That is not because 
the Great Powers are villains, but because, whether 
their policies be villainous or saintly, they are Great 
Powers, with interests and responsibilities, resources 
and experience, that make it incumbent on them to 
take a commanding position. But this dominance 
of the Great Powers is subject to two qualifications— 
one constitutional, the other moral. The first consists 
in the equal voting powers given to all States in the 
Assembly, and in the elective seats on the Council. 
The second consists in the Great Powers doing their 
duty not only to themselves but to the smaller States 
whose welfare is bound to lie largely in their hands. 
That the Great Powers frequently fail in this duty 
plain enough. But it is also plain that no tinkering 
with the organs of the League, no mechanical devices, 
will remedy any grievances on that head. And the 
most unhelpful device—from the point of view, # 
any rate, of promoting the true spirit of the League 
of Nations—is the setting up of a class of semi-Great 
Powers. We hope that the results of this “ reform 
will prove to be less mischievous than Dr. Nansen 
predicted in his protest in the Assembly on Wednesday. 
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But let us leave machinery and ask how the League 
stands to-day. It is, now that Germany is in, a new 
and a better League. It is also, of course, the old 
League with certain blots on its record waiting to be 
erased. The scandals of the Sarre administration, for 
example, as we said last week, ought to be cleared up 
without delay. And it will have to avoid another 
scandal, or at least a serious internal trouble, over 
the question of the administration of mandates. But, 
Py from this or that mistake that it has made or 

thing that it has done, the League has evidently 
struck root. It has enemies without, but they are 
dwindling. It has some doubtful friends within, 
but the most doubtful of these, as our Italian 
correspondent points out on another page of this 
issue, is probably far less dangerous than he looks. 
The League is, in fact, for the greater part of the 
world, an established institution. Like other institu- 
tions—democracy, for instance—it will be criticised 
and attacked and on occasion rebelled against. But 
it will not easily be destroyed. If this League were 
to collapse, we believe another would have to be 
created in its place. For “ internationalism,” feeble 
though it seems at present, has spread far beyond 
the Socialist camps. And internationalism demands 
a League of Nations not merely as an ideal, but as 
a battle-ground for its conflict with nationalism. 


ITALIA BARBARA 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. |] 
Rome, September 1st. 

VERY year about this time, when the General 
Assembly of the League of Nations meets, one 
may always notice in the Press of the various 
European capitals hints, more or less discreet, about the 
work of disruption which Signor Mussolini is suspected of 
carrying on through his delegates at Geneva. One knows 
that Signor Mussolini has no faith in the League of Nations, 
and one thinks, therefore, that he will spare no effort to 

discredit it and, perhaps, even to destroy it. 
Now it is only fair to state that these suspicions are, 
to some extent, exaggerated, and that Signor Mussolini 
does not deserve, in this respect, all the distrust which is 
aroused around him. It is true that he likes to give his 
people the impression that he has made Rome the counter- 
part of Geneva, and that Italy under his guidance has 
become a power feared by the universe and exercising a 
political réle of the first order; but it is equally true that 
in the various Chancelleries this explicable boast of the 
Italian dictator is not taken too seriously. Indeed, among 
the foreign diplomats accredited here to the Italian Govern- 
ment, a general impression exists that the Duce in his 
foreign policy is, in fact, more cautious and moderate than 
his utterances might lead one to believe. And that is 
natural, Mussolini no longer has anything to fear at home 
where, owing to the new Fascist laws, he has succeeded 
i rendering the expression of any opposition materially 
impossible ; but in foreign affairs the position is a little 
different. His great care, therefore, is to avoid a big 
check abroad such as might compromise his prestige at 
home. And one may be sure that the Duce will always 
tty to bully, bluff, intrigue, or bargain, but that he will 
be careful not to push matters to the extreme. A fortunate 
adventure would certainly gratify enormously his imperial 
ambitions, but an unfortunate one would mean the dis- 
astrous end of his dictatorship and his party ; and although 
War is the ultimate goal which Fascism says it wants to 


reach, one may be sure that the Duce, in the interests of 
himself and his party, will do his utmost to see that this 
goal shall be continuously talked about but never reached. 
Such at least is the game, which, harmless enough to-day, 
undoubtedly might become full of peril in the future. 

For the present, however, no danger is in sight. Fascist 
Italy will make no attempt this year on the life of the 
League of Nations. On the contrary, for Mussolini the 
League has become a sort of chess-board on which to make 
his moves, using first one pawn and then another. And 
it would be absurd to expect from the Fascist mentality 
and from the mentality of Mussolini a different conception 
of the Institution of Geneva. To say that the League of 
Nations, in spite of its defects and its limitations, represents 
at least the first expression of a European solidarity, and 
that the efforts of every good European should be directed 
to correcting those defects and those limitations, is to use 
language which causes the whole of Italy to smile broadly. 
In this respect one must, for the sake of truth, recognise 
that Mussolini faithfully reflects the great majority of the 
public opinion of his country. In Italy there is little or 
no faith in the League, no faith in the possibilities of any 
international instrument aiming at the preservation of 
peace. On the contrary the impression is current that 
Geneva is a sort of diabolical invention created by England 
in order that she may covertly exercise her influence 
on the Continent. Many persons who are hostile to the 
internal policy of Mussolini do not hesitate to declare 
themselves satisfied with his conception of foreign policy 
and with his scepticism regarding the League. This, 
indeed, is the most curious phenomenon in the Italy of 
to-day, that the nationalist infatuation is such that it has 
seized even many anti-Fascists. 

In no other country has so impetuous a patriotic wave 
ever been felt as the one which has swept over everything 
in Italy in these last few years. In no other country has 
so anti-European and so anti-League a feeling been 
fostered as in Italy. Foreigners who wish to understand 
something of Fascism must not forget that its strongest 
spring is that of an exasperated and fanatical nationalism. 
It is a mistake to consider and study Fascism as an anti- 
democratic experiment. The experiment in itself, from 
a social and political point of view, has no importance, 
The Fascist laws are a mere sham hiding the dictatorship. 
But the dictatorship presents no interest; it is not a 
novelty, and cannot be considered as a new experiment, 
as it has several times already been put to the test in 
Italy and elsewhere. Its ultimate consequences too have 
always been the same. More than as an anti-democratic 
experiment, therefore, it must be considered and studied 
as an explosion of nationalism; more than a political, 
social, and economic interest, it has a psychological and, 
perhaps, a pathological interest which generally escapes 
foreign observers. If the latter wish to form a correct idea 
of it, they must read a small book published recently, and 
entitled Italia Barbara (Barbarous Italy). This book is 
the work of Signor Curzio M. Suckert, who passes as the 
most brilliant and most authoritative of the Fascist writers. 
He is a man of letters. Barrés, too, is a man of letters, 
and just as Barrés helps us better than all else to an under- 
standing of French nationalism, so Signor Suckert greatly 
assists us to comprehend the Italy of to-day with her 
paradoxical conceit. 

The fundamental idea which he develops in his book, 
with all seriousness, and to the no small amusement of 
those who read it, can be briefly set down. The Italy which 
has escaped the influence of Western civilisation (par- 
ticularly Anglo-Saxon civilisation) and which has remained 
backward or, as Signor Suckert prefers to say, “‘ barbarous,” 
is the real Italy, the one which at last has become mistress 
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of her destinies and will march fearlessly towards her 
future. According to Signor Suckert, a great mistake was 
made in the past. Soon after the unity of the country it 
was commonly said: ‘* Now that Italy is made, one must 
make the Italians.”’ But on what pattern have they tried 
to make them? On the Western and especially on the 
English pattern. Now all those Italians who for more than 
fifty years have endeavoured to destroy illiteracy, educate 
the people, and create and develop Liberal institutions, 
he defines as traitors and “ bastards.”’ Once Italy had been 
made the Italians should not have been formed on any 
foreign model, but the right step would have been to clear 
the way for the “ old, historical, traditional, and popular ” 
Italy. ‘‘ The evils from which we have been suffering for 
the last century,” says Signor Suckert, “ all spring from 
the attempt, many times made and always ending in failure, 
to assimilate the modern European spirit which is repugnant 
to our own.” And further on: “For us Anglo-Saxon 
modernity contains nothing good. To try to assimilate 
it would lead us to an irreparable decadence. That which 
has happened to Russia, a nation opposed by nature to the 
spirit of European modernity, must serve us as a warning.” 

Signor Suckert has a poor opinion of modern civilisation, 
or, at least, of the effects that modern civilisation would 
have if applied to his own countrymen. He rejoices, 
therefore, that the Italian people, “‘ providentially ignorant, 
superstitious, and instinctive,’ have always succeeded 
in preventing Western civilisation from taking root in 
Italy. His opinion is that the Italians are “ by nature 
incapable of becoming modern.” No real revolutions have 
ever occurred in Italy (and in this Signor Suckert is right), 
but if there should be need of one it must be a revolution 
“‘ aimed at carrying the Italians back to the modes of their 
own national and historical civilisation, and not a revolution 
which should impose modes of ¢ivilisation opposed to their 
own.” It would have been interesting if Signor Suckert 
had, from these premises, indicated to us the modes of the 
* historical and national civilisation’ of Italy which he 
considers opposed to those of Western civilisation; but 
he skims over this point as lightly as the Virgillian Camilla 
skimmed over the waters and flowers. He says that Western 
civilisation was born at Worms from the Diet and at Paris 
from the National Assembly, and in this he is right. But 
he does not tell us in what the “ historical and national 
civilisation ’’ of Italy consists as regards the social and 
political modes of life; he does not state what are the 
“proper and traditional ”’ Italian forms of government 
which it would have been better to have revived instead of 
introducing the forms of government of Western civilisation. 
He is full of spite against those among his countrymen 
whom he calls “ bastards,” and whom he accuses of having 
endeavoured, during the last fifty years, to teach the Italian 
people what are the rights and duties of the individual, 
what are representative institutions, parliamentary control, 
freedom of the Press, independence of the judiciary, and 
soon. But he does not say much about the genuine Italians 
as opposed to the poor “ bastards,” and only remarks that 
through the ages they have always been in the habit of 
busying themselves but little with politics. 

This, in the eyes of Signor Suckert, seems a great virtue. 
Now, nobody will pay him the compliment of taking the 
thesis of his book too seriously, but nobody who knows 
to-day’s Italy well will deny that the spirit permeating his 
book is widely diffused among all classes of Italians. 
Everywhere you find this same conviction; that by 
abolishing every liberty and every democratic institution 
Italy has finally and fortunately freed herself from the 
subjection of Western civilisation. And in this connection, 


if the Italians themselves are satisfied, why should the 
foreigner have anything to say? But foreign interest is 
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aroused and is justified by the fact that Fascism, by one 
of its many contradictions, after having affirmed that Italy 
is not suited to the forms of Western civilisation and that 
every Country must govern itself according to its proper 
traditions and character, pretends that its revolution 
should be imitated abroad, and that Fascism should 
become for all the civilisation of to-morrow. Signor Suckert 
himself falls into this contradiction where he says that what 
is happening in Italy is not a crisis of a régime, but 
“crisis of civilisation.” How much truth there is in this 
remark anyone can see for himself. 

What any impartial observer now living in Italy may 
see is that all this talk of a new civilisation and of a syn- 
dicalist or corporative State which, according to Fascist 
writers, should everywhere destroy and bury for ever the 
Liberal democratic State, is mere nonsense. In Italy 
there are but two real facts—Jingoism and dictatorship, 
that is, a malady and its consequence. Anyone may think 
of either what he likes, but it is certain that both are doomed 
sooner or later to pass away, carrying with them those forms 
of Government which the Fascists, in their naive enthusiasm, 
believe are destined to become the model for a new Europe. 
Yet it is to be regretted that, while awaiting this change, 
Italy, because of these two facts, should be spiritually 
outside and against Europe, and should not give of her 
work which, in other conditions, might be very valuable, 
in helping towards the realisation of the great hope repre- 
sented by Geneva. 


PASSAIC, NL]. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


URING the past twelve months, a time described 
ID as of unexampled prosperity and harmony, the 

American people have had experience of three 
major strikes, all exceptionally important. They illus- 
trate, as it happens, three widely different provinces of 
the American industrial world. First, there was a com- 
plete stoppage in the great anthracite coalfield, which 
is fully unionised. It began on September Ist, 1925, 
lasted for six months, and was ended by an inconclusive 
agreement. Secondly, a dispute lately brought to a 
head in the New York garment trades has once again 
revealed the highly specialised form of Trade Union 
organisation built up by Mr. Sidney Hillman and his 
colleagues of the Amalgamated Garment Workers. And 
thirdly, there has been a protracted and bitter struggle 
in a group of textile towns in New Jersey, with Passaic 
as centre, which has provided a demonstration of the 
problem, unique and appalling, which America has to 
face by reason of its vast industrial development insecurely 
based upon immigrant labour. Whoever wishes to know 
what that problem is may be advised to give his attention 
to the facts of Passaic, N.J. 

Passaic lies south of the Hudson River, a little more 
than half an hour from New York by the Erie Railroad. 
It is a town of about 70,000 people, and is often cited 
as an example of what European immigration has done 
to the American community. The census of 1920 showed 
that 64 per cent. of the inhabitants were foreign born 
that 87 per cent. of these were crowded, amid hideous 
conditions, into an eastern district comprising only one 
sixth of the area of the town. In the schools, necessarily 
the bulk of the children are from the homes of the foreigt 
born. The immigrants in 1920 were 23 per cent. illiterate, 
while of the whole population of the town above te 
years of age more than 15 per cent. were so listed. Passat 
is a place of woollen mills. Roughly speaking, the whole 
population of immigrant workers—Poles, Russians, Italians, 
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Hungarians, Balkan folk and the rest—is dependent upon 
the mills. The two leading concerns are the Botany 
Worsted Mills and the Forstman and Huffmann mills, the 
jatter German in origin. Two years ago the Botany Mills 
were reorganised under a scheme which effected a vast 
consolidation, in which the mills of the neighbouring town 
of Garfield were included. The current assets of the 
holding syndicate are given as something over $27,000,000. 
It is a fact of importance that the combine was made at 
a moment when the full effects of changing fashions in 
women’s wear were being realised. By liberating them- 
selves from stuffy clothing women have inevitably driven 
the great industry of woollen manufacture into a world- 
wide crisis. 

In October last the Botany Worsted Mills announced 
ageneral reduction of 10 per cent. in wages, and in January 
Passaic began what has turned out to be the longest textile 
strike so far known in the United States. In March there 
were 16,000 men and women out, and the numbers have 
remained substantially unchanged during the summer. 
This total is, of course, not large in itself; but the points 
to be noted are that the strike amounts to a complete 
stoppage in a highly typical industrial community, and 
that a body of low-paid alien workers has, perhaps for the 
first time in America, displayed the kind of solidarity 
and tenacity hitherto assumed to be possible only to the 
so-called “* Nordic ” stocks. 

A description of social and industrial conditions in 
Passaic would, needless to say, be impossible in a short 
article. It must suffice here to give the briefest possible 
summary. There is, to begin with, the customary conflict 
of testimony about the wages scale. The evidence shows 
that until two years ago the mill-workers of New Jersey 
stood relatively high in the national scale, but that since 
the consolidation in Passaic the rates have been pushed 
down. A recent impartial inquiry disclosed the fact that 
nearly 50 per cent. of the male workers in a large group 
were earning between $24 and $28 a week, while two- 
thirds of the women came between $14 and $22. Any 
exact comparison with English conditions is impossible, 
but it would, I think, be generally agreed that a family 
wage of $25 in New Jersey could not be made the equivalent 
of 40s. in England. In America, at all events, we should 
not find any dispute about the figure itself. If the earnings 
of mill-workers in Passaic are roughly as stated, the 
ordinary American view would be that they are starvation 
wages. The Government estimate is that for a family of 
five a minimum wage could not be less than $50. As for 
the conditions of work in Passaic, they would be incredible 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. In America they were 
certainly not believed to be possible before the Press 
made known a portion of the facts behind the present 
strike. The men on the night shift are said to work from 
twelve to fourteen or sixteen hours, without intervals for 
test or food. Women’s night work is practically universal 
in the woollen mills, New Jersey being the only industrial 
State in the Union where night labour for women, abolished 
in England eighty years ago, is still allowed. The night 
shift for women is given as about nine and a-half hours. 
Conditions such as these tell their own story; and in 
New Jersey, as in other industrial regions of the United 
States, they are made worse by certain special forms of 
oppression, among which we must reckon the vicious 

institution of the labour spy. This institution was exposed 
4 few years ago in one of the most effective pieces of 
investigation ever carried out in America, the man who 
had the distinction of doing it being a young journalist 
whose name has since become famous in a quite different 
World—Mr. Sidney Howard, the author of They Knew 
What They Wanted. Passaic, as it happens, holds a rather 


prominent place in the exposure of the labour spy, largely 
through a lucky accident by which a woman investigator 
in the service of the Washington Government, engaged in 
the innocent work of inquiring as to the opening for adult 
education in the mills, was herself reported against by 
a fervent spy as “a misguided zealot, of which we have 
too many in this country.” In due course this complaint 
came round to the lady herself. She inserted it in her 
own report, the Government published it, and some natural 
excitement followed. The spy is an agent of the industrial 
magnates, not only for the purpose of checking all Union 
activity in the mills, but also for maintaining an elaborate 
watch over the individual worker, at work and every- 
where else. 

Generally speaking, a strike in America is not treated 
as news. While in England a great industrial dispute 
may take precedence of almost all other news, the recognised 
rule in America is that unless it is accompanied by violent 
episodes that cannot be kept out of the headlines, a strike 
should as far as possible be ignored. Passaic, however, 
could not be ignored. It is too near New York, and, as 
luck would have it, the police took a line which ensured 
an unusual amount of publicity. It seems clear that 
the police were driven into reckless measures mainly by 
two things: the notable skill of the strike leadership, 
and the thoroughness with which the picketing was 
planned and maintained. In American labour circles 
they are saying to-day that the immigrant workers of 
Passaic have set a new standard of picketing efficiency. 
In the early stages of the struggle the police adopted a 
practice of systematically clubbing the picket line. At 
a later stage they entered upon a more thorough form 
of terrorism, which proved to be their undoing, for it 
had the effect of drawing the eyes of the whole country 
upon the Passaic scene. Mounted police rode down the 
strikers. Fire hose and tear bombs were used for breaking 
up the picket lines ; and then, losing their heads altogether, 
the police were so idiotic as to include the reporters and 
press photographers in the general clubbing, with the 
natural result that the Press took it out in front-page 
publicity. During several weeks these measures were 
pursued: strikers shot down, pickets systematically 
hammered, processions broken up, strike leaders arrested, 
meetings banned, prominent public speakers from New 
York, asserting the right of free speech, taken into custody, 
and sheriffs and judges indulging in an orgy of court 
injunctions and restrictive judgments. At the end of 
three months, however, there was a partial cessation of 
the violent tactics, and the strike, which is now in its 
ninth month, has since gone on by the method of attrition. 

The picturesque interest of Passaic has been centred to 
a large extent in the personal leadership of the strike. 
This happens frequently in America, but it is not often 
that an industrial conflict throws up so distinctive a 
champion as the young man who in Passaic has been the 
idol of the mill-workers and the terror of the owners. 
Albert Weisbord is a youth of twenty-five. He describes 
himself as “‘ organiser, teacher, lawyer.” He is a slender 
bespectacled Jew, born in New York, a graduate of the 
Harvard Law School, and for a time national secretary of 
the Young People’s Socialist League. He is the son of 
a clothing manufacturer, who does not appear to have 
minded the lad’s labour views until he started organising 
his parent’s employees. Weisbord has been the exciting 
centre of the whole affair in Passaic, a vivid incarnation 
of energy and strike tactics. A hundred pens have 
described his oratory, his ubiquitous movements, his 
absorption in the fight. The man himself seems to have 
baffled everybody. The mill-owners and their allies have 
been set upon exposing him as a revolutionary Communist ; 
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but, although Weisbord was speaking all the time, they 
seem to have failed to quote a dozen sentences that could 
be used to convict him of red doctrine. “I am of no 
importance in the strike,” he says; “let’s talk about the 
strike itself and the reasons for it.” The employers and 
their representatives appear to be as determined as our 
own mine-owners not to face those reasons. They have 
dwelt at all stages upon the red menace, and have insisted 
that the lines run out from Passaic straight to Moscow— 
a notion which appears to be no less fantastic than the 
corresponding notion applied to British miners. 

The strike still goes on, but in its latest stage an 
important change has come about. During the several 
months of the more violent struggle the mill-workers 
had to carry on their own fight without any backing from 
the notoriously conservative American Federation of 
Labour, which regarded Passaic labour as altogether 
outside the fold and Weisbord as a flagitious agitator. 
The Passaic workers have now, however, been brought 
within the organisation of the United Textile Workers 
of America, which large body is affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labour. This arrangement, which could 
not have been made without great patience and tact, has 
involved the withdrawal of Albert Weisbord from the field 
of his remarkable services. That, we may assume, is the 
cause of deep regret among the rank and file, but it is 
obviously for the greater good of the greatest number, 
since, so long as Weisbord was there, the Communist 
taint would remain, justly or unjustly, and the employers’ 
representatives continue to make play with the sinister 
designs of revolutionary agitators. Now, at all events, 
the struggle in Passaic has become a straight issue of 
Union recognition and a decent standard of living. 


THE WAITER 


T has recently been shown by a plebiscite organised 
by the hotel trade that waiters are discontented 
with their present uniform. A vote made it clear that 
a large majority of them are in favour of abolishing it. 
The Star has been conducting an inquiry into the matter 
and has discovered that “a spirit of revolt against the 
dress suit is spreading among the waiters of London.” 
One waiter, on being interviewed, complained that the 
dress suit “is insipid.” Another objected that “a man 
looks a fool walking about in evening dress at eleven 
o’clock in the morning,” and a third declared that “ we 
sometimes get mistaken for our customers, which is a 
humiliation no man ought to be expected to bear.” I 
fancy the spirit of revolt is doomed to early extinction if 
the waiters cannot produce better arguments than these. 
The costume of a waiter is undoubtedly “ insipid ” com- 
pared to that of a lifeguardsman, but we cannot all 
expect to be allowed to dress like lifeguardsmen. As for 
the argument that a man looks a fool going about in 
evening dress at eleven in the morning, the answer is 
that he doesn’t. The only man who looks absurd in evening 
dress in the morning is the man who ought not to be 
wearing it. If it is the uniform of his craft, he looks no 
more foolish in a dress suit than a policeman looks in 
his uniform. In various Continental countries it is the 
custom for men to wear evening dress at various diurnal 
ceremonies, and they do not look absurd in it—to them- 
selves, at least. If you are admitted{to an audience with 
the Pope, you are expected to wear evening dress, whatever 
the hour, and, though you look absurd to yourself, you 
do not appear absurder to an Italian than you would 
in any other costume. 

If waiters ever look absurd in dress suits it is because 
they wear dress suits that do not fit them and that are 
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shabby with the grease spots and the dust of years, Hoy 
often, in one of the less fashionable restaurants, you fing 
a lean, emaciated waiter wearing a coat that was obviously 
made: for a fat giant! He looks more like a peg in ay 
old-clothes shop than a human being. His costume 
caricatures and humiliates him. If he wears a pair of 
trousers that are too big for him and that hang aboy 
his feet in concertina folds, he is a doubly grotesque figure 
of wretchedness—one of civilisation’s misfits. The waiters 
in the better sort of restaurants, however, have no such 
cause of misery. They have a uniform that sets off the 
masculine figure admirably, and that fits them, as we say, 
like a glove. There is no symbol of servitude in it 
comparable to the cap-and-apron against which some 
modern housemaids have rebelled. I do not know who 
first put waiters into evening dress ; but, whoever he was, 
he seems to me to have done a very democratic thing in 
choosing the costume of dukes and earls for the craft, 
How much of the respect that we pay waiters is due to 
that noble uniform! There are few of our fellow-men 
whom we are so eager to conciliate. How readily we 
obey them as they tell us what to eat! ‘* The sweetbreads 
are very nice, sir,” or “‘ The roast beef’s beautiful to-day, 
sir,” and it is ten to one that we find ourselves eating 
not what we ourselves wanted to eat, but what the waiter 
wanted us to eat. Many men make a point of ingratiating 
themselves with the waiter by consulting him about the 
dishes. ‘‘ No, I shouldn’t have that, sir,” the waiter 
says, shaking his head over the turbot. ‘“* What about a 
nice lobster?” ‘“‘I shouldn’t recommend the pork, sir. 
What about a nice chop?” I doubt if waiters know 
anything about food, but we defer to them about it and 
treat their opinions as those of epicures. Many people 
resent the talkativeness of a barber, but nobody reseats 
the talkativeness of a waiter. That, I suppose, is what 
the manager of the Hotel Cecil meant some years ago 
when he said: “ The waiter is no longer regarded as a 
menial. In many cases he is quite on friendly terms with 
his clients, and is invited to discuss with them even the 
serious topics of the day.” It was in this spirit that an 
American lady asked a waiter in a hotel last Sunday 
which was the best Sunday paper. “It all depends, 
madam,” replied the waiter, “whether you are more 
interested in scandal or in international politics.” The 
lady weakly said that she was more interested in inter 
national politics, whereupon the waiter went out and 
bought her The Weekly Dispatch. With all their talkative- 
ness, however, how few words of wit or wisdom have ever 
been heard from the lips of waiters! A waiter earns 4 
reputation for wit more easily, perhaps, than any other 
man. He has but to smile cheerfully and to babble i 
order to become a favourite character among his customers. 
Years afterwards, men, discussing the restaurants of 
bygone days, will say to each other: “ You remember 
Charles?” or “* Was Walter there in your day? ”—and, 
though they can quote no bright anecdote or witticism, 
they will smile happily at the remembrance of that happy 
smile. It is as though they were speaking of Dan Leno 
or some other of the great comedians of the golden age. 
If we all love waiters, I suspect that it is because they 
are associated in our thoughts with food. We meet them 
at a time when the gastric juices are beginning to flow 
in pleasant anticipation. It is our hour of freedom and 
self-indulgence. It would be difficult to hate even 8 
bad man during a meal. The very table smiles for us 
if we are not dyspeptics, and a waiter is part of the 
setting of an all-embracing geniality. It is true that 
there are bad waiters, slow waiters, excitable waiters, 
ill-mannered waiters, odious waiters; but let a a 
show the slightest gleam of good nature and we 
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forgive the rest of his sins. And surely it ought to be 
easy for a waiter to be good-natured, since there is no 

fession in which good nature more certainly pays. 
The waiter buys our custom with his smiles. It is his 
cheerful countenance that makes his tables crowded. 
Who would not be good-tempered if he knew that for 
every display of good temper he would be rewarded in 
cash? There are embittered people who dislike the smiles 
of waiters, and who complain of the French waiters, for 
instance, that all their good nature is assumed for purposes 
of gain. For myself, I do not care why a waiter beams 
on me provided he smiles. If he is polite from sordid 
motives, that is a matter for him and his own conscience. 
It is not as a human being we love him, but as a presence 
during our meals. We ask him only to act his part well, 
and it is as an actor that he pleases us. Apart from this, 
it is likely enough that the good nature of a French 
waiter is no more assumed than our own. He is 
genial in anticipation of money as we are in anticipa- 
tion of food. It is a happy occasion for both of us, 
and we need not pry into each other’s motives till the 
meal is over. 

It is a curious fact that the Englishman has never 
taken to waiting with the same enthusiasm as the members 
of other nations. It is all the more curious because the 
Englishman loves eating and drinking at least as much 
as any foreigner. English literature is full of the praise 
of food. England is a country in which people love food 
so much that they begin eating even at breakfast. Their 
roast beef is a kind of national symbol. John Bull, as 
he is usually represented, looks like a man who eats meat 
at least three times a day. Yet, in this nation of eaters, 
comparatively few men are willing to attend upon other 
people while they are eating, though, as it has been said, 
a waiter “can secure an income often in excess of men 
of similar age in the English Civil Service.”” Some years 
ago the London County Council prepared plans for a 
school for waiters. I do not know whether anything 
came of them, but the foreign waiter has not yet been 
banished from England, even after all the things that 
were said about waiters in the early days of the War. 
Who does not remember those thrilling stories of the 
army of German waiters who were to be mobilised one 
night and to take part in the attack on London? That, 
you would think, was a legend which ought to have raised 
the status of the waiter in this country and have made 
Englishmen realise that the profession is one to appeal 
to those with a taste for dangerous adventure. If waiting 
could only become regarded as a dangerous trade we should 
see thousands of young Englishmen hurrying into dress 
suits and carrying dishes to the greedy with enthusiasm. 
The Englishman, however, and the Englishwoman have 
an antipathy to service and to menial tasks. There is 
no logical reason why a man should feel less independent 
when carrying a plate of roast beef than when carrying 
bricks. But there is no doubt that the ordinary Englishman 
feels freer as what is called a working-man than as what 
is called a servant. The foreigner, I think, is wiser in 
this matter. He is philosophical enough to realise that 
we are all more or less slaves, and that, among comparative 
slaves, the waiter is, if he is lucky, one of the best-paid 
slaves, He is much more likely to become the manager 
of a hotel than the ordinary working-man is to become 
the manager of a factory. That is why I am surprised 
that he should have begun to find his uniform galling. 
Of all uniforms it is the one that is least symbolic of 
servitude and most symbolic of success. To an ambitious 
man nothing ought to be more pleasing than to be allowed 
to wear dress clothes at all hours of the day. 

¥. TW 


THE CRISIS IN CORN PRO- 
DUCTION 


HE recent returns of the Ministry of Agriculture 
testify in their own blunt and convincing fashion 


to the fact that our national progress proceeds 
steadily in the wrong direction. The corn area continues to 
shrink, a six per cent gain on wheat is more than counter- 
balanced by a twelve per cent. decline in barley and a 
nine per cent. decline in bare fallows. No act, promise, 
or suggestion by the present Government has availed 
either to increase the farmer’s confidence—or to reduce 
his perennial devotion to the Tory party. As you travel 
up and down the country and talk with agriculturists 
you hear them declare that they have not reached the 
limit of their arable reduction. Some men of real 
capacity go so far as to say that they can show by their 
books that it is impossible to grow corn without losing 
money. Many of them are clamouring against Wages and 
Wages Boards. 

While there is certainly some ground for existing 
pessimism it may be doubted whether there is not a very 
considerable psychological element in this hurried bolt 
from the plough, this haste to seek the very uncertain issues 
of milk production and cattle rearing, this outcry against 
wages already low enough to leave workers on the border 
line of penury. 

In places where farming accounts are kept on a large 
scale, as in the School of Agricultural Economics at Oxford 
and in the Cambridge School of Agriculture, there are not 
wanting very keen observers who can and will assure that the 
returns for mixed farming over wide areas show definite 
profit and that the losses made on the great corn growing 
farms would be far less and might even be turned to a 
profit if farmers could keep their harvest over the autumn 
glut. As things are, every man with a limited capital wishes 
to sell his crops at the earliest possible moment ; he has had 
to wait ten months for all or a greater part of his income and 
the tax collector is urgent. The market is well aware of his 
difficulties and handles the situation to its own advantage, 
so that when offers pour in from every quarter, the big corn 
merchants are quick to explain that they are overstocked, 
that they cannot move the stuff, that they do not really 
want it, and that in offering a very low price they are really 
playing the part of philanthropists. Obviously then, one 
of the steps that should be taken if corn is to be grown, is to 
provide the farmer with reasonable credit on the security 
of his crops, provided they are so housed that vermin cannot 
play havoc with them. At present many a farmer who 
keeps his stacks through autumn and winter for the sake of 
the better prices of the spring loses all the benefit of the 
increased price because he has harboured so many rats. 
The late Mr. Mark Hovell, of Harley Street fame, wrote 
the standard work on rats, and showed that one hundred in 
one lunar month will eat or waste the equivalent of 340 
quartern loaves, four bushels of middlings and ten bushels 
of bran. Now, as many a farmer entertains several hundred 
rats for half a year, it is easily seen that no reasonable 
advantage in price is going to help him out very much until 
he is convinced that rats are nearly as hurtful as middle- 
men and that the strict administration of the Rats and 
Mice (Destruction) Act would be to his advantage. It is 
interesting to remember that in Canada where the practice 
of farming cannot bear comparison with ours, and the 
average wheat yield per acre is less than half the British 
average, farmers have contrived to protect themselves 
against the trade, even though their corn always leaves 
the harvest field for the elevators. 

On the mixed farm, where much food is grown for feed, 
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corn shows a profit. Dairy farms, if they are near a market 
or are conducted on a fairly large scale, pay reasonably. 
Experiments are being carried out through Oxford to 
discover whether long leys will not avail to keep land in 
some cultivation and yet to solve a part of the farmer’s 
problem. But there are undoubtedly many other means of 
improving the position that have not yet been tried. We 
get a hint from abroad. In establishing agricultural colonies 
in Palestine the organisers have laid great stress upon the 
advantage of feeding the family from the mixed farm in the 
first instance, and if this were done in England a great part 
of the workers’ hardships would be removed. As things 
are the farmer who grows wheat by the hundred acres still 
buys his bread from the local baker, after the grain has 
been bleached, eviscerated, and in many cases adulterated ; 
he buys his pig as bacon in the grocer’s shop. Those who 
work for him must do the same, and much of the wages 
of the agricultural labourer is spent in paying profits to 
those who mishandle the food he has produced. 

Another anomaly created by the present position is seen 
when we remember that the farmer who puts a large expanse 
of land down to grass has clearly a broader acreage than he 
needs, while there are still thousands of workers who could 
provide a great part of their own food if they only had a 
small part of the surplus land to work. As things stand 
they are unable to hire as much as an acre, while the 
man who employs them has acres to waste, does waste 
them, and would protest as loudly as possible if even a bare 
ten per cent. of the land he cannot or will not handle were 
taken from him. If every farmer who proposes to make 
fresh pastures were compelled to offer a certain proportion 
of that land at an agricultural rent to those who were 
willing to keep it properly cultivated, the chances are that 
many a farm labourer would be glad to take small lots and 
render them truly productive, while rather than part, 
many a farmer would cultivate what he now neglects. 

Even when these conditions have been considered there 
is one that is of still greater significance. The failure of 
our marketing system is really the prime cause of agri- 
cultural distress, and accounts in ample measure for the 
prevailing lack of confidence and the plight of many hard- 
working agriculturists. The margin between the price 
the farmer receives and the price the public pays is far 
greater than it need be to remunerate any services that 
the middleman gives either to producer or consumer. 
The market men have taken agriculture in their charge 
and are doing their best to strangle it. Those who speak 
with authority like Mr. Orwin of Oxford, declare that so 
far as cattle are concerned, the smaller fat stock markets 
should be abolished because they are thriving centres of 
roguery and imposition. But it is not only in the cattle 
market that grave disadvantages await the farmer. Men 
who grow the best wheats will tell you that they can get 
no more in open market than those who grow the worst. 
These troubles are known far and wide. The Government 
appointed the Linlithgow Committee and it did splendid 
work. Three Reports were published—and there the matter 
has ended. There are very many farmers who see no way 
of paying for the middleman’s depredations save by 
robbing their own workers. 

The milk business upon which so many men rely to-day 
because they can get a weekly cheque instead of waiting 
for months for the proceeds of a harvest, is in the hands 
of great organisations that will in due season squeeze the 
producer as dry as the cows he fattens for the butcher, and 
the security that the farmer enjoys can be but a short- 
lived one at best. In all probability the real difficulty 
about corn growing to-day is a financial one: the prompt 
cash that enables wages to be paid is so great a desideratum 
that it decides the policy. If the farmer could finance 


— 


his own operations in corn he would be quite content in 
many cases to travel along the old lines, because in spite 
of all that is said to the contrary, there is reason to believe 
that wheat can be grown at a profit, and that high cultj. 
vation is a paying proposition up to a point. If these 
contentions be true, it follows that the conditions under 
which corn is produced need the revision that only the 
Government can give. Farmers are as a house divided 
against itself. They suspect co-operation, and when they 
are driven into it by their necessities they approach the 
business, all too often, on the wrong lines. They cannot 
get the right people, they are afraid of the dealer, the 
auctioneer and the rich merchant who control their freedom; 
they are cheese-parers by natural instinct, and they will 
desert their own co-operative Society for a halfpenny 
in the pound or a shilling on the quarter. 

Whatever comfort the Government may derive from 
the contemplation of its agricultural policy, there can be 
no question of the direction to which it is driving com 
production in this country. The loss for the year is 
184,000 acres, the loss since 1915, before the period of in- 
tensive farming set in, is upwards of 400,000 acres. All 
war time gains made between 1915 and 1919 have been 
lost. 8. L. B. 


Correspondence 
TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAW 


To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a member of that nebulous and undistinguished 
body of people represented by the phrase “the man in the 
street,’ I know I have but little claim to the publicity of your 
columns, but perhaps you will see your way to extend to me 
their hospitality on this occasion. 

I have always regarded THE New STATESMAN as repre- 
sentative of the soundest and most carefuily-reasoned views of 
the Right, or constitutional, wing of the Labour Party, and 
although, personally, I could not agree with some of the 
opinions you have from time to time expressed on various 
subjects, more particularly with regard to the late General Strike, 
I have adhered to the view that if a Labour Government could 
be relied upon to follow the policy generally advocated in 
your columns the average unattached voter, such as myself, 
need have few qualms about supporting that party at the polls. 

It has, therefore, come rather as a shock to me, and doubt- 
less to a good many other regular readers, to see that, in 
the article entitled “‘The Trades Union Congress and the 
General Strike,” in the current issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, 
you seem to countenance what amounts to “ red revolution,” 
under certain circumstances. I have read and re-read the 
article in question, and can put no other construction on it 
than that you consider a general strike to be justified, and even 
desirable, in the event of the Government of the day passing 
legislation of which the Trade Unionists of the country do not 
approve. This, although in a recent issue you gave as your 
opinion that a General Strike was and always will be doomed to 
failure unless accompanied by violence—which makes it 
synonymous with revolution. 

You contend—apparently regardless of the inevitable misery 
that a violent revolution in this country must entail for all 
classes (except perhaps the very rich, who could leave it)— 
that a course of action, which, in your own opinion, must entail 
violent revolution if it is to succeed, is permissible because 
the Government was elected under “ unfair conditions.” If 
a Labour Government, elected under the same system, were 
in power, I think you would not be likely to approve of a Fascist 
or any other organised minority taking militant action to resist 
legislation passed by it. If democracy means anything it must 
surely mean that a Government elected with a large majority, 
on a secret ballot and by the fairest practicable method at 
present devised, has the right, during its term of office, which 
in any case cannot exceed five years, to pass such laws as it 
considers—rightly or wrongly—to be for the good of the 
community. The fact that the Labour and Liberal vote 
together exceeded the Conservative at the last election does 
not alter this fundamental principle of Parliamentary govern- 
ment; further, it cannot be assumed, as it sometimes seems 
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is more important, a monthly review was started by him and 
his friends and fellow-Socialists in Boston, Mass., to carry on 
an active propaganda on behalf of what they called 
“nationalism” to distinguish their political and peaceful 
movement from that of the Marx revolutionary and proletarian 
Socialist school in America. The name of the magazine was 
the Nationalist, and Bellamy was its editor and chief con- 
tributor. It was a very earnest and well-edited review, and 
it led to the organisation of not a few Nationalist groups in 
the leading American cities. 

Politically, Nationalism never amounted to much; but 
historians of radical and Socialist journalism cannot afford 
to forget the movement and its leaders. Bellamy, as editor 
of a fighting Socialist organ of opinion, surely cannot have 
despised public interest in him or cursed the part of social 
prophet and reformer he played for some busy and exciting years . 

The writer of these lines was a reform journalist in Boston 
in Bellamy’s radical days and a constant reader of the Nationalist. 


to be in your columns, that the majority of Liberal voters 
would vote Labour rather than Conservative if they had no 
choice but to vote one or the other. : 

If you are good enough to publish this letter you will, no 
doubt, add a footnote to the effect that I have misread the 
article and quite misunderstood its meaning. If this is so, 
nobody will be better pleased than myself Big} 

“ TEMO.”’ 


e have italicised two sentences in the above letter merely 

for convenience of reference. As regards the first, its final 
rase is far wider than anything we suggested. Our point 
was that if the Conservatives were to use their fortuitous 
majority to destroy the —s organisation of their opponents 
(without having first submitted the issue to the country) they 
would be morally in the same position as if they had passed 
a disfranchisement Act; that is to say, they would have 
forfeited that loyalty which every citizen owes to an honest 
democratic Government. If our popularly elected Government 
were, say, to disfranchise all voters who were not freeholders, 


would “ Nemo ” still consider the General Strike an illegitimate —Yours, etc., Victor S. YARROs. 
weapon? As regards the second italicised sentence, we should The Daily News, 
most certainly approve of a Fascist minority taking similar Chicago, U.S.A. 


violent action if a Labour Government attempted any similar 
gerrymandering of the democratic machine, if, for example, 
it were to disfranchise all income tax payers—but since the 
House of Lords still exists the hypothesis is fantastic. On the 
other hand, a Conservative attempt to destroy the political 
organisation of the Labour Party, though improbable, is not 


“ CHRISTIE’S” 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 
Sir,—In your most amiable review of my history of Christie’s 








an altogether fantastic prospect.—Epb. N.S.] 


FARM LABOURERS’ BUDGETS 


To the Editor of THe New STaTesmMan. 
Sm,—* C. R.” is quite unfair to me. 


During the war any of my neighbours, rich or poor, could 
obtain as much sugar and meat as they could pay for: “ They 
can’t ration we!” remarked a farmer’s wife with great gusto. 
Few cyclists or farmers are at all careful about their lamps 
after lighting-up time except on main roads, and summonses 
for this offence are rare. In the same way the regulations 
covering hours and wages in agriculture are largely ignored. 

I admit that any collector of budgets, however experienced, 
is liable to be humbugged, for which reason I took especial 
care. It is a common trick for the husband to retain overtime 
money without informing his wife. But I believe the two 
budgets published in Tue New StaresmMan to be accurate. 
In the area concerned most of the labourers work as many 
hours as the farmer demands on six days a week, and provided 
they are able to leave at 5 p.m. they seldom expect or receive 
overtime money. On Sundays work is cut down to the 
inevitable minimum, but, again, extra pay is rare unless a man 
is kept after 5 p.m. If “C. R.” makes careful enquiries he 
will probably find traces at least of a similar custom in his 
own district. 

“Pitiable” and “alarming” are comparative terms. I 
would rather work sixty odd hours for 35s. on a farm, paying 
8s. rent, than work 54 hours in a town for 45s. and pay 25s. 
rent, as some men are doing nowadays. But I think the word 
“alarming” can fairly be applied to the conditions which I 
described, with reference to the future of agriculture; and 
personally I consider the labourer’s life “* pitiable.””-—Yours, etc., 

GEOFFREY WEALD. 


“LOOKING BACKWARD” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 
8m,—The notion that Edward Bellamy wrote Looking 
d to promote the gaiety of the nations is old and 
stale in the United States. It also lacks all probability, 
Whatever Mark Twain may have said to “ Journalist” in 
the course of a conversation. Perhaps Bellamy had tried to 
amuse Twain with a cock-and-bull story. 
_ Looking Backward was not scientific Fabian Socialism, but 
it was taken very seriously by thousands of intelligent American 
sympathisers with Socialism. There was nothing humorous or 
funny about it. Bellamy can hardly have regretted the writing 


and publication of the novel, for he subsequently appeared in 
Public more than once to defend its leading ideas, and, what 


I never hinted for 
a moment that it was a farmer’s duty to put his cottages at 
the disposal of men who did not work for him, any more 
than it is my duty to give “C. R.” house room. I was 
content to indicate the effect which the housing shortage has 
on the supply of farm labour in certain areas. The hours 
of labour are nominally regulated, as ““C. R.” asserts, but 
the King’s Writ does not run very strong in rural districts. 


you have called attention to the obscurity which surrounds 
the life of the first founder of the firm and his marriages. I 
quoted Farington’s gossip, as I was bound to do, with my 
own comments on it; but since the book was published I 
have been informed by Mr. J. A. Christie, M.P., that in his 
father’s time an enquiry was set on foot which resulted in 
the interesting discovery that the first James Christie was 
a son of Norbonne Berkeley, some time Governor of Virginia 
and afterwards Baron Botetourt, who married a Miss Christie 
under the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. As the marriage 
was not at that time considered a legal one, Christie took his 
mother’s name. Berkeley obtained for him a commission as 
midshipman in the Navy, but finding advancement slow, and 
being anxious to marry, he resigned and became an auctioneer. 
His wife was a beautiful lady, as appears from a wax medallion 
which exists. After her death he married a widow, a 
Mrs. Urquhart. He was only married twice.—Yours, etc., 
The Atheneum, H. C. MARILuIER. 
Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


Miscellany 


ON KISSING 
"| eee tee the ages various usages and conven- 


tions have governed “the salute . . . given by 
joining lips,” which is Johnson’s definition of a kiss. 
“ He kisseth the lips that giveth a right answer ” is in the 
Book of Proverbs. Such kissing in the Bible is definitely 
ventioned only here, the ordinary salute being on the 
cheek ; but is probably meant in the Song of Songs, which 
begins: “ Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth : 
for thy love is better than wine,” the note of passion being 
undisguised. Kissing on the mouth may have come to 
the Hebrews from the Persians, who, says Herodotus, 
when of equal rank, kiss one another on the mouth, the 
inferior only using the cheek, or prostration to kiss the 
feet. The holy kiss as a method of salutation was in 
practice among the early Christians, and caused no surprise 
in Rome, while it appeared strange to the Greeks. When 
Dio Chrysostom recognised and kissed Sotades and another 
friend, he noted that “the people laughed loudly at my 
kissing them. Then I knew that in the cities they do not 
kiss each other.” 

In the Iliad the delicacy of the poet is shown when 
Hector meets Andromache at the gate of Troy. The 
love she expresses for her husband has all the completeness 
of the modern romantic ideal, and we now know that 
Homer’s world presents the end of a highly elaborate 
civilisation, in which women had gained exceptional regard. 
Hector kisses his child, but in so public a place he only 


caresses his wife with his hand. Part of the pathos of 
B23 
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Priam’s appeal to Achilles for the body of Hector lies in 
the words : 


Embrac’d his knees, and kiss’d those fearful hands, 
Blood-stained, which many of his sons had slain. 


In the Odyssey, when Telemachus came back, Eumeus 
the swineherd kissed him all over, as a father does a long- 
lost son. In the Attic tragedians the romantic view of 
love disappears and there are few kisses. The Homeric 
word is not used at all. The kisses of a father for his 
children are finely rendered by Lucretius : 


Nec dulces occurrent oscula nati 
Praeripere, 


which, like much else in Latin poetry, has given a hint to 
Gray in his Elegy : 
Nor climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

We have heard of a father who always applied an anti- 
septic mouth wash before kissing his family, but such 
devotion to hygiene is probably not common. Horace has 
a pretty kiss or two, but pales beside the passion of Catullus, 
who got 8,300 kisses into three lines, and was then ready 
to begin again, and quite indifferent to moral reformers, 
rating at a penny “ all the talk of crabbed old men.” The 
sands of Libya or the many stars in the silence of night 
were the only measure of the kisses he wanted from Lesbia. 
The passion of Cleopatra has found an exponent in the 
classic muse of Sir William Watson. A quatrain suffices 
for his “* Anthony at Actium ” : 

He holds a dubious balance: yet that scale 
Whose freight the world is, surely shall prevail ? 
No; Cleopatra Seem into this 
One counterpoising kiss. 

Marriott Watson, in his Diogenes in London, has a paper 
on “ The Philosophy of the Caress,” and compares it to 
an intoxicant which yields a ridiculous elation, and ends 
by setting up a craving. “ It does not seem that a reason- 
able being should submit himself to this slavery of the 
wits.” Still, he admits that the kiss is an essential fact 
in human nature. This being so, we can only cry with 
Euripides : 

O Nature, what a nuisance among men you are ! 
and turn to the precise rules laid down by that practical 
people, the Romans. They settled the jus osculi. A 
Roman matron enjoyed the right of one kiss among her 
own and her husband’s kinsmen as far as second cousins ; 
but if the gentleman did not take his first chance, he lost 
it for the day. Cato ungallantly ascribed this right of a 
kiss to the need to discover whether the lady had been 
drinking. The jus osculi did not extend to the unmarried 
girl, who was guarded in Rome as strictly as a French girl. 
A kias between a betrothed couple in later Roman law made 
an important difference. If it was given with a present 
before witnesses, and the man died before marriage, the 
lady got half of the present, and his heir the other half. 
Without the kiss, the present was null and void, and the 
lady could be forced by law to return it. Augustus intro- 
duced the custom of kissing his intimate friends, which 
probably came from the East, as there is no trace of it in 
‘earlier Rome. Tiberius forbade by an edict “* daily kissing ” 
and the extension of New Year’s presents. Men of business 
were doubtless busy with crocodilian caresses to stimulate 
favour, or to deceive, like Judas. The Latin races are 
much freer with such exhibitions of emotion than the 
colder North, and several stolid Britons suffered shocks, 
when the Sicilian actors lavished kisses on them. When 
one sees on the cinema Trotsky reviewing a regiment and 
kissing part of it on both cheeks, the spectacle is not 
exhilarating. Pleasures are commended by their rarer 
use, and the English reserve may enhance a delight which, 
if foolish, is general. As we grow older, we get kissed less, 
and even a philosopher like Johnson, when he was kissed 
by a lively little beauty in the Hebrides, exclaimed : ‘* Do 
it again, and let us see who will tire first!” 






ee 


England was not always so stolid and careful as it jg 
to-day. At the end of the fifteenth century Erasmus wiste 
to his friend Faustus Anderlin at Paris : 

To mention but a single attraction, the English girls are divinely 
pretty, soft, pleasant, gentle, and charming as the Muses. 

have one custom which cannot be too much admired. When 

you go anywhere on a visit, the girls all kiss you. They kiss you 

when you arrive. They kiss you when you go away; and 
kiss you again when you return. Go where you will, it is all kisses ; 
and, my dear Faustus, if you had once tasted how soft and fragrant 
those lips are, you would wish to spend your life there. 

These delights were current before the rise of the Puritans, 
They might shock present England, and would horrify 
that New England across the water which preserves the 
sour virtue of the Pilgrim Fathers. The Kissing Doctor 
and the Kissing Don who not long ago appeared in the Law 
Courts should have lived in the age of Erasmus. Young 
Harvard has recently described the kiss of a chorus-girl 
as the supreme sensation, and New England ways are by 
no means typical of the States as a whole. It was an 
American who wrote : 

How large a part of pleasure they have missed, 
Who have not managed to exist, 
Either as kissers or as kist ! 

The typical English are reserved to-day about exhibitions 
of osculation. They rather despise the actress or sports- 
woman who makes a paragraph for the papers in this way; 
and the more self-controlled of them put down to war 
hysteria such displays as the attempt by crowds of women 
to kiss the American champion of prize-fighting on his 
triumphal visit to London. Such women may hope to be 
photographed in the act, or at least to be paragraphed in 
the popular Press, which is vastly vulgar, when it sees a 
chance to reach the great heart and pennies of the public. 
There is nothing like the fierce light that beats from 
the all-pervading camera. Public characters, of course, 
cannot afford any modesty in the twentieth century. Of 
actresses in general, it may be said that the more they are 
billed, the more they coo—coo, perhaps, that every day 
in every way they are growing better and better, or younger 
and younger. In the last Westminster election, when the 
Coalition was still coalescing, one of them was reported to 
have sold kisses for votes, thus emphasising the Eatanswill 
aspect of the contest. Mercenary kisses are never to be 
applauded, but those by which a Duchess of Devonshire 
secured the election of Charles James Fox are famous. An 
anonymous epigram celebrated the Duchess thus: 

Arrayed in matchless beauty, Devon's Fair 
In Fox’s favour takes a zealous part ; 
But, oh ! wher’er the pilferer comes—beware 
She supplicates a vote and steals a heart. 
Hearts in real life are not so easily stolen, except on the 
cinema, where the crime passionnel flourishes by the mile. 
These pictures often amuse the educated, but may be more 
real to the mass of the public. The Japanese, at any rate, 
have thought it worth while to cut the kisses out of 
“* movies ” which may be too moving. 

In this country Walter Scott, the father of modern fiction, 
shows a reserve about kissing which is shared by Jane 
Austen. Scott, however, allows his common people some 
hearty busses, and he evidently had considered the subject, 
for he notes in St. Ronan’s Well : 

the tender caresses which the ladies—God bless them !—sometimes 

bestow on each other with unnecessary prodigality, to the great 

discontent and envy of the male spectators. 

Dickens is very free with his kisses and rather vulgar. 
As a little boy, when he was employed in the blacking shop, 
he decided for once to have a glass of the best ale, and 
“the landlord’s wife, opening the little half-door and 
bending down, gave me a kiss that was half-admiring and 
half-compassionate, but all womanly and good, I am sure. 
He thinks it necessary to add that there was nothing wrong 
in it! The analysis of the kiss is a later affair in E 
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fiction. It is elaborate, for instance, in Far from the 
Madding Crowd, where Sergeant Troy’s first kiss for 
Bathsheba is considered at length. 

A kiss has been described as “‘ persecution for the infant, 
estasy for the youth, fidelity for the middle-aged, and 
homage for the old.” It is nothing, everything, a little 
mouth in Latin, a love thing in Greek, an impertinence, 
an incomsequence, an assault, a mistake, a theft, a rapture. 
This last word, meaning something snatched, belongs to 
1600. An Elizabethan declares that a kiss “‘ tastes wondrous 
well, and full o’ the grape.” It is to the writers of that 
age that we have to go for the finest kisses in literature— 
Marlowe passioning over the kiss of Faust to Helen, or 
Othello dying with a last word of his kiss to Desdemona. 

X. 


THE RED-BACKED SHRIKE 


S a passerine which has turned into a bird of prey the 
A red-backed shrike is an extremely interesting 
species for the bird-watcher, especially since its 
behaviour remains imperfectly known. The very function 
of the well-known “larder” is still by no means clear. 
A bird which feeds on other birds, small mammals, and 
reptiles without possessing strong enough feet to deal with 
them must obviously find some such device in order to 
dismember its victims; in the first place the thorns are 
simply his tools and the so-called larder his dissecting room. 
How far it is also used for the purpose implied by the name 
remains to be settled. A pair which I watched this season 
kept no such store of food that I could discover. They 
fed mainly on the juicier kinds of insect ; cockchafers and 
large beetles and humble-bees when they could catch them. 
A brood of blackbirds, another of throstles and another 
of willow-wrens, all within fifty yards were allowed to be 
safely reared; on the other hand the young disappeared 
out of a second blackbird’s nest sixty yards away and a 
second willow-wren’s within thirty before they could 
possibly have fledged. I found the larder, but it held 
nothing stale and showed no signs of being used for anything 
beyond dismemberment; it was on an old gray thorn, 
dead and naked, within forty yards of the nest. A drawn 
and quartered willow-wren made it a gruesome exhibition ; 
the whole tree seemed smeared over with its downy small 
feathers, on one branch was impaled a wing, on another a 
section of the breast, reeking with blood; up near the top 
was the head, with a thorn stuck through the brain and the 
eyes staring away from the nest, so little glazed that it 
must have been very lately killed. The blood showed that 
as well. While I was watching the shrike flew over to this 
thorn, alighted on the top, just above where the willow- 
wren’s head was spiked, and began to sing most sweetly. 

The willow-wren, like the bees and cockchafers which 
were impaled on other occasions, vanished within a day. 
Only a small frog, which met its fate on the eve of their 
departure, hung there till it shrivelled up. 

Ihave seen one feeding with its well-grown young on an 
adult cock-sparrow impaled on a thorn, a bird almost the 
same size and weight as themselves. Even young black- 
birds and throstles are recorded among the victims. 

But this custom of the shrike has been freely discussed 

tady. Another, far less known, is the occasional semi- 
social habit of the nesting birds. The species is local, 
flourishing in some districts and almost unknown in others, 
and when a large number of pairs are met with on a small 
area it is natural to assume that here they find an especially 
favourable haunt. But the more one sees of the distri- 
bution the more difficult it becomes to accept this explana- 
tion. There is often no observable difference between a 
Place where they flourish and a place where they are scarcely 





ever found, and the fact that they are liable to vanish 
suddenly from favoured haunts and to appear in new ones 
causes a suspicion that the haunt itself has not much to do 
with the question. Once in Germany I found and investi- 
gated a clear case of this local concentration. North of 
Cologne and on the left bank of the Rhine I could discover 
no breeding pairs of shrikes except in two small woods, 
one on the outskirts of the city, the other on the river bank 
a few miles downstream. In the first of these I found only 
two nests. In the second, on May 8lst, I found one about 
five feet up in an elm sapling, and another a little lower in a 
tangle of wild rose. On June 4th, putting in my hand to 
shake a thick elder fifty yards from the first I almost 
touched the hen on a third nest at about the same height, 
and a little later I flushed a sitting cock off a fourth only 
about two feet above the ground in a young hawthorn. 
The distances from this to the first, second, and third were 
respectively about fifty, twenty-five and a little over a 
hundred yards. Two days later on the Rhine bank out- 
side the wood I found a fifth in a wild vine no more than a 
hundred yards from the third, yet in between there was 
another pair which undoubtedly had a nest, though I did 
not find it. The first and fifth nests had a clutch of six, 
the fourth five, the second only four. Of the third I can 
find no note except that the young were safely hatched, 
while the first and fourth were destroyed. Altogether on an 
area of about two acres six pairs of red-backed shrikes had 
nests simultaneously. Though the shrike works upon the 
spider principle of catching what comes instead of hunting 
at large, and so does not require a wide territory, no rigidly 
individualist species, even a wren, would flourish in such a 
state of overcrowding or leave so many suitable sites vacant 
close at hand. With birds of prey it is the more curious; 
it was not surprising to find that the wood was almost 
empty of other small birds. 

This was an extreme case, but I have often noticed the 
same tendency in England. The young accompany the 
parents closely until the autumn departure. Possibly the 
family tie is not even then dissolved, for the curiously 
erratic distribution}would be explicable if there proved to 
be something in the nature of clans of red-backed shrikes, 
native to particular districts. The point might be settled 
by ringing a large number for a sufficient period. If 
there are distinct clans the immense variability of the eggs 
and the striking local fluctuations would be more under- 
standable. Many of the most variable eggs, like those 
of the guillemot, sandwich tern, black-headed gull and 
others are associated with inbreeding at colonies (which 
may however be a coincidence), and further the decline 
of a clan would leave its area deserted much longer than 
the purer individualism of such species as the willow-wren 
and spotted flycatcher, which scatters them afresh over all 
the available territories every season. The existence of a 
clan system might also assist the operations of a bisexual 
worm, parasitic on this species, which acts subcutaneously 
at the nape and is believed by some ornithologists to have 
been responsible for the sudden disappearance of shrikes 
from many districts about seven years ago. 

Being constantly posted on some prominent watch- 
tower, overlooking his dominions, the red-backed shrike has 
no need of a territorial song. What is called his song is 
really only a subsong, faint and low for so large a singer 
and uttered in an almost dreamy manner, but pleasant and 
full of imitations of other birds. Among these I have heard 
from a single shrike the reed-warbler and sedge-warbler, 
house-sparrow, blue tit, robin, throstle, linnet, and once 
the greenfinch and a phrase which reminded me of a wood- 
lark. Except the throstle and robin none of the birds he 
mocked were among his neighbours. After the starling 
and two or three of the warblers he is the most perfect 
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mimic we have; if only the song were loud instead of 
inward it would be well known and probably admired, but 
it is actually so unfamiliar that the writer of a recent book 
on the songs of British birds confessed he had never heard 
it. Often it is called a love-song and said to be used only 
only in the pairing season, but I have heard it very freely 
late in June from a cock in the intervals of feeding his fledged 
young ; like all such performances it may be either a love- 
song or a soliloquy uttered out of joie de vivre. When the 
young belonging to this pair were ready to leave the nest, 
I invested them with Witherby rings; four of them were 
strong and active but the fifth conspicuously smaller and 
feebler. Their plumage at this stage is kestrel-pattern, 
copper-brown with bars, and the bill is large and orange 
but not hooked. They bite savagely without doing any 
damage. I was surprised to see how they let themselves 
be tormented by flies settling about the eyes and lores ; 
one of them, while in my hand, allowed a fly to settle 
actually inside the lower mandible of its gaping bill without 
attempting to snap it shut. When handled they attempted 
to beat their long rounded owl-like wings ; one, perhaps out 
of fear, vibrated its whole body with astonishing violence, 
and became difficult to hold. The hen kept rather in the 
background while they were being ringed, but the cock was 
bold with his protests, sitting in full view on a spray a few 
yards off incessantly uttering the That, tchat, tchat, and 
occasionally the note from which shrikes are named. 
Under excitement the motion of the long patterned black- 
and-white tail can only be appreciated at close quarters. 
It is swished up and down and from side to side concurrently, 
apparently in a figure of eight, and often violently enough 
to collide with the drooping wings, sometimes pushing both 
points to the same side of it, sometimes descending on one 
or the other from above, and crushing it down till the stiff 
primaries rebound. E. M. Nicwouson. 


Art 
THORNLEIGH 


HE ascent to the top floor of the London Museum 

that Benjamin of our metropolitan collections, 

is arduous but well rewarded. It would be a 

pity if the visitor, bewildered and very probably fatigued, 
by the miscellany of objects on view in the larger apart- 
ments of Stafford House, should quail at the prospect of 
climbing the stairs which suddenly become very narrow 
and steep as they approach what were once the servants’ 
attics. For there he will discover a display of the London 
child’s toys throughout the ages, from alley-taws to the 
most elaborate doll’s houses, a regalia of stage jewellery, 
and the identical furniture and arrangment of Field- 
Marshal Lord Wolseley’s bedchamber—which will provide 
material for a disquisition on the modesty of some of the 
great. And there are room upon room of prints and 
paintings of Old London. These are of varying degrees 
of excellence and indeed of a certain monotony, though 
the series illustrating the great frosts are of considerable 
interest. Apparently the Thames was no sooner frozen 
over than, instead of complaining of the severe weather, 
the whole city rushed upon it to carouse and roast oxen, 
a fine example of the art of making the best of things. 
The wise administration of the museum has also devoted 
a room to the young bloods of the past. The popular pair, 
Tom and Jerry, are shown, from broadsheet to aquatint, 
in the different stages of nocturnal pleasure, pursuing 
the traditional sport of knocking down watchmen and 
overturning their boxes, or visiting gambling-hells and 
spunging-houses. But they are also depicted emerging, 
sadly battered and with pockets turned inside out, while 
there is a significant variety of prints of Bow Street. 


ae 


The administration has conveyed its warning delicately, 
but it will not be lost. 

The gem of the top floor, however, is found when the 
visitor enters a remote passage of which one side jg 
a skilfully built-in housefront. He suddenly discovers 
himself facing No. 16, North Side, Clapham Common, 
It is a small Queen Anne residence with two exquisite 
windows (the art of making beautiful windows is now 
regrettably lost), and a finely-carved oaken portico, with 
twisted iron bell-pull and a fanlight lettered with the 
name of “ Thornleigh.” The entrance hall, which contains 
a good staircase, is bare, excepting for a series of water. 
colours which is continued in the other room and the ante. 
chamber. They bear no name-plate, but even without 
signature they would be unmistakable. Here at last, 
and sought in vain through other galleries, is a smal] 
Rowlandson exhibition. It would be worth making a far 
more toilsome journey to such a goal, for Rowlandson 
shares with Hogarth the pre-eminence in depicting English 
manners humorously, and, like him, was a great artist 
where his contemporaries in the genre stopped short at 
mere caricature; yet the official facilities for seeing his 
work are almost non-existent, and the student has had 
mainly to rely on the chances of the print-shop windows. 

At “ Thornleigh” there are delightful examples of his 
gusto and universality. The footman upsets a tray at 
the Dowager Duchess of Portland’s rout; the Irish member 
on his way to the House is diverted by a sparkling lady 
of the town; ridiculous dandies gather in the park ; house- 
painters on their ladders conduct a flirtation at the upper 
windows of Miss Pinkerton’s academy; and grotesque 
importants sweep on to a levée. Here is inexhaustible 
verve, gargantuan comedy. But the fat divine might have 
been drawn by Daumier; the large fair girls of the people 
are types—and types of beauty—as distinct in their way 
as Gainsborough’s titled ladies ; and the ‘‘ Chelsea Embank- 
ment ”’ and “‘ Richmond Bridge ” are just simply admirable 
landscapes. The more serious quality of Rowlandson’s 
work is still insufficiently appreciated. He is a great English 
master. 

Yet possibly no other artist is so well known to a large 
body of appreciators who do not enter galleries—the shop- 
window public. Not so much the neighbourhood of St. 
James’s Square, the country of “first states,” as Charing 
Cross Road, Covent Garden and New Oxford Street, is 
Rowlandson Land. True, he fetches high prices in the 
sale-rooms when in good condition; but it is the prints with 
cut margins, or the products of worn plates—the prints 
that have come down in the world—which are to be 
seen in that district and arrest the passage of errand- 
boys, young clerks and nondescript street-dawdlers. At 
present on view there is an odd member of the “ Miseries 
of London” series, showing a stout old lady being 
bustled into a skiff against her intentions by a gang of 
watermen; one relic of the set of ‘Country Pleasures,” 
portraying an animated game of quoits and a thing of 
beautiful colour; and a “ Dangers of Comet-Gazing,” 
in which one beau is peering through a telescope while 
a lady slips a bDillet-douz into the hands of another. 
The Gilrays, Woodwards and Cruikshanks are dwarfed 
by the side of these. They are the output of meaner 
intelligences, less competent artists; they give distortion 
instead of humour, and lack Rowlandson’s healthy exuber- 
ance and his sense of beauty, even in the ridiculous. But, 
along with him, they and the often anonymous artists of 
the sporting prints brighten the streets of London. A good 
deal of brave laughter and a good deal of romance shines 
out of the shop-windows of this not very prepossessing 
neighbourhood from the gay panels of the coaches, the pink 


coats of the huntsman, and the fun even of the “ Miseries 
of London.” T. W. Earp. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. Chapman and Hall are publishing a series 
M of translations of eighteenth-century romances, 
edited by Mr. Vyvyan Holland, who is himself 
a first-rate translator. His Angola: an Eastern Tale from 
the French of Jacques-Rochette de la Morliére in this 
series is an adroit and easy translation. Among the 
series are also The Opportunities of a Night, by Crébillon 
fils, and Rameau’s Nephew, together with two other short 
pieces by Diderot, Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville 
and Regrets sur ma vieille Robe de Chambre. Each volume 
is a pretty book and not dear at a guinea. 


* * x 


There is an eddy in contemporary taste which loves 
eighteenth-century literature. Le Neveu de Rameau is 
a little masterpiece for the appreciation of which no 
special enthusiasm is required; but a certain degree of 
infatuation is needed before the work of Crébillon fils can 
seem of any value, though he may be read for his light 
lubricity. Le Neveu de Rameau is one of the most spirited 
and successful duologues in literature. It has the freedom 
of real talk, and at the same time it is a most vivid 
presentation of character, a grotesque, unforgettable 
portrait. The movement of thought in it is impetuous 
and free, turning this way and that, yet the whole leaves 
a complete impression. (Most writers of dialogues fail 
to combine these qualities.) As a rule Diderot was no 
artist except within the span of an anecdote. He was 
a prodigious improvisor, a passionate haranguer with a 
busy brain, enormous curiosity and a quick eye. He 
could express his thoughts with that spontaneous vigour 
which makes one forget to notice whether a passage is 
written well or ill—the thought or image just hits one 
like a stone. These passages occur in a torrent of gush, 
thetoric, repetitions and buffooneries. Considered as a 
thinker, he is second rate; as a dramatist he was (I under- 
stand) inferior; as a novelist he lacked invention. He was 
also the first professional art critic; he applied the literary 
imagination to pictures. He was ever a commentator 
rather than a critic, an embroiderer on other men’s work 
in drama, fiction, art. He looked at pictures and his 
imagination flew off at a tangent into the world of sentiment 
and ideas. He was often excessively sentimental ; Greuze 
in his most homely and sugary works was his pet. This 
tangential movement of his mind is the most characteristic 
thing about him, and when he flies off at a tangent he 
shows his power most. The Encyclopedia was his big 
work, and he slaved at it with a persistence and thoroughness 
which contrasts with his erratic energy in other directions. 
Ihave never opened that book. Critics say that in his 
articles there are no traces of his genius. It was a work 
of great importance for the times, but it has little interest 
now. He was careful to be thorough and to offend the 
Church and the Government as little as possible in those 
articles, while his genius lay in being outrageous and 
magnificently impetuous. He was the most spirited, vivid 
and torrential talker, and when he had talked for hours 
he went home and talked on paper. However much he 
had said, he had always more to say, if not about the 
subject about subjects which that subject suggested. He 
embodied the miracle of the inexhaustible bottle. The 
need, the joy of pouring himself out was keener to him 

any other gratifications connected with authorship. 
When he had finished a piece of writing that supreme 
pleasure was over. He did not mind if someone else 
Signed what he had written; he did not care much what 






became of what he had written afterwards ; when someone 
proposed to collect his works he thought it a monstrous 
joke. His masterpiece, Le Neveu de Rameau, was found 
after his death in a drawer. It is written with infectious 
relish, but when it was written that pleasure was over, 
Probably he forgot all about it. There is an exhilarating 
magnanimity about this carelessness, which is also reflected 
in his style. 
* . * 

He took the Encyclopedia seriously; he took many 
of his ideas seriously—but then he could always repeat 
himself. He was an enthusiastic, an amoral Atheist. 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s preface to this translation of 
Le Neveu de Rameau puzzles me. He evidently admires 
Diderot, without, of course, endorsing all he says. Now 
Mr. Mackenzie is a Catholic, and as such he has every 
right to regard Diderot as, fundamentally, a formidable 
jawing ass; if I were a Catholic I should certainly avail 
myself of it. Diderot was one of the heavy waves which 
struck the cathedral of medizval belief in the eighteenth 
century. On the other hand, Mr. Mackenzie aims a spit 
of hate and contempt at Rousseau. It is true that from 
that extraordinarily pregnant spirit sprang sceptical, 
sentimental Pantheism and the mystic-individualistic 
religion of love (Tolstoy and others) which are the chief 
modern religious rivals of Catholicism; but that tortured 
heart also carried in it the reaction against reason in favour 
of “‘ faith ” which, reinforced by the impressive obscurities, 
first of German idealistic philosophy (Critique of Practical 
Reason, etc.), and later by “ instinct’ philosophies, has 
captured many a fort of rationalism. In the mellay of 
thought and criticism it is not uncommon to embrace 
an enemy and knock an ally on the head. 

* * * 


The point of view of the Encyclopedists is expressed in 
a well-known passage from Holbach’s System of Nature : 

If we go back to the beginning, we shall find that ignorance and 
fear created the gods; that imagination, enthusiasm or deceit 
adorned and disfigured them; that weakness worships them ; 
that credulity preserves them; and that custom respects and 
tyranny supports them in order to make the blindness of men 
serve its own interests. 

Diderot’s thought elaborates this position. He was fond 
of emphasis: “ Men will never be free till the last king 
is strangled with the entrails of the last priest.” A 
quotation from Bougainville’s Voyage shows him as a 
moralist : 

Would you have a short history of most of our wretchedness ? 
Here it is. In the beginning there was a natural man; into this 
natural man an artificial man has been introduced, and within 
him a civil war has started which lasts all his life. At times the 
natural man is stronger; at times he is flung by the moral and 
artificial man ; and in either case, the unhappy monster is dragged, 
pinched and tormented and racked: ever complaining, ever 
unhappy, whether a false enthusiasm transports and intoxicates 
him, or a false sense of shame bows and breaks him down. 

Diderot is against the moral artificial man. Morality is 
a stultifying convention and a poison; if you want man 
to be happy, allow him to follow his instincts. I am not 
well read in the works of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, but the 
impression I have received so far from them is that his 
message is Diderot’s mixed with a mystical physiological 
sauce. You see where Diderot agrees with Rousseau 
and differs from him. They agree in holding that civil- 
ized society and established religions are frauds which 
enslave men; but to Diderot the most insidious and fatal 
impositions are the moral laws. These divorce man from 
nature and nature (he was not sorry) is immoral ; Rousseau 
would substitute “ feeling” for obedience to moral rules, 
and he later linked “ feeling” to a faith in God—outside 


the Churches. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By Joun Gau.swortuy. Heinemann. 


The Silver Spoon. 
7s. 6d. 

Country People. By Ruta Suckow. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Prairie. By Watrer J. Mumensurc. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Delight. By Mazo pE ta Rocue. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

The Spring Flight. By Lee J. Smits. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

The Tattooed Countess. By Cart Van VECHTEN. 
7s. 6d. 

The Comedians. By Louis Courerus. Translated from the 
Dutch by J. Menzies Witson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Two Sisters. By H. E. Bares. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Galsworthy is faithful to his old theme, which is a good 
one, and deserves fidelity. The rich are miserable because they 
have too much, the poor because they have too little. He is 
apt, however, to paint the contrast with too brisk an irony, and 
to force or forget the facts of human experience. The novelist’s 
business is not to solve abstract problems, or even to present 
them ; it is to create human beings; and in The Silver Spoon, 
despite all the wisdom, all the graciousness, all the dexterity, the 
actual human beings are wearing a bit thin. Besides, is the con- 
trast true anyway? That poverty—extreme, grinding, humili- 
ating poverty—may destroy the soul as well as the body is 
obvious, though it is remarkable how often it fails to do so ; 
and gross riches may destroy the body as well as the soul. But, 
in point of fact, the rich are not miserable, and Mr. Galsworthy 
knows too much about them to pretend, in the drawing of his 
minor characters, that they are. He concentrates his fallacy on 
Fleur, his heroine, who is so wholly destitute of brains, character, 
charm and even identity that she can have neither happiness 
nor unhappiness. She is, however, supposed to be miserable, 
because she is a disappointed snob. (Everybody is a snob, and 
everybody is disappointed, and it must of course be admitted 
that people who have to work for their living don’t get much 
time to worry about that.) She is a disappointed snob because 
she was born with a silver spoon in her mouth. Even Soames 
Forsyte, her devoted father, is forced to see and confess that it 
has been bad for her to have the spoon, though it was he who 
putit there. But surely all this is false psychology, as character- 
drawing to a theory is bound to be. If we were to accept Fleur 
on the evidence of the present volume, we should not be able to 
form any judgment about her at all, for her personality is so 
minute as to be invisible ; but she existed before, between other 
covers; and the thing which took the heart and meaning out 
of her life was that she was not allowed to marry the man she 
loved. She gave her attention to trifles in order to distract 
herself from a central emptiness. She married a second-best, 
and developed social ambitions. She was miserable, not because 
she had everything she wanted, but precisely because she hadn’t. 
And over against her stands Marjorie, who is the conventional 
member of the fast set: a cat, a vamp and an abstraction. 
There are sub-plots. Michael, Fleur’s nice husband, is in 
Parliament, and preaches an extraordinary creed called Foggart- 
ism, of which the essence is that you ought to take poor children 
away from their parents and send them out to the Colonies to 
make the Imperial demand for goods balance the British supply ; 
he also runs a little colony for people who, all but one, are too 
broken down to profit by it; and he hovers aimlessly on the 
frontiers of Fleur’s battle-ground, and hits a fellow-member 
of Parliament on the nose—an admirable act. Then there is an 
American who loves Marjorie at sight, but is not rich enough to 
win her. The main plot, however, is the libel-action between 
Marjorie and Fleur. Marjorie says that Fleur is a snob and a 
lion-hunter: Fleur says—and in writing—that Marjorie is “a 
snake of the first water,” and “ hasn’t a moral about her.” 
These statements, on both sides, are strictly true, and the case 
comes into Court with a great pretence that they aren’t. And 
Mr. Galsworthy waves the kindly satirist’s hand at the sight, 
as who should say: “* There you are! All this fuss about two 
creatures who care for nothing, mean nothing, amount to no- 
thing!” It is an effective exposition of social fatuities and legal 
futilities ; and it makes an exciting book. But there is here none 
of the largeness and solidity of the original Forsyte Saga. Soames 
himself has lost half his interest by losing all his grossness, and 
as for the two girls, well, it is not er ough to insist that the people 
in your book are worthless. Worthlessness is not in itself a 
human characteristic. A novelist must create characters before 
he can afford to despise them ; and, once he has created them, 
he won’t despise them. 

Compared, then, with Mr. Galsworthy’s own best, The Silver 


Knopf. 


Spoon is a failure. But in the sense that it is far more enjoyable 
to read than most novels, that it carries you on and makes yoy 
eager te know what is going to happen, it is a success. There 
are really beautiful passages, too : 

It was one of those grey late autumn days, very still, when the 
few leaves that are left hang listless, waiting to be windswept, 
The puddled road smelled of rain; rooks rose from the stubbles 
as if in surprise at the sound of horses’ hoofs ; and the turned earth 
of ploughed fields had the sheen that betokened clay. To the 
flat landscape poplars gave a certain spirituality ; and the russet. 
tiled farmhouse roofs a certain homeliness. 

Nor must one forget to be grateful for the humour of Soames’s 
researches into current morality: those dreadful books that 
have to be printed abroad—and Wycherley! ‘“* Wycherley’s 
indecency,” says Macaulay in a famous passage, “ is protected 
against the critics as a skunk is protected against the hunters, 
It is safe, because it is too filthy to handle, and too noisome even to 
approach.” But we have changed all that, for Sunday evenings 
and private theatricals; and Marjorie has acted in The 
Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Galsworthy is exquisite in social satire of his own kind. 
It is the odder that he should attempt somebody else’s : 

The papers not infrequently contain accounts of how Mr. Swash, 
the honourable Member for Topcliffe, called Mr. Buckler, the 
honourable Member for Pooting, something unparliamentary, 
(Order!) And of how Mr. Buckler retorted that Mr. Swash was 
something worse. (Hear, hear! and Order!) And of how Mr, 
Swash waved his fists (uproar), and Mr. Buckler threw himself 
upon the Chair, or threw some papers. (Order! order! order!) 
And of how there was great confusion, and Mr. Swash, or Mr, 
Buckler, was suspended, and led vociferous out of the Mother of 
Parliaments by the Sergeant-at-Arms, with other edifying details, 

This is too much like Dickens to be left so little like him. 

No convention is more ridiculous than that human beings 
in the country are more “ real” and lead a more “ real” life 
than human beings in the town. If I turn from my doubts 
about The Silver Spoon to somewhat headlong praise of two 
books in which we get back to the land, and remote American 
land at that, it is not because I prefer their type or their subject. 
It is indeed a subject which, crudely or too lengthily treated, 
becomes deadly dull. For in a way it is itself dulness. It is 
the slow, painful struggle between man and nature, the long 
monotonous business of wringing a bare living out of bare earth. 
Miss Suckow, in Country People, cuts a long story short and 
makes dulness intensely interesting; and this she does by 
stressing the essentials, and writing of them with beauty and 
sincerity. She can get the feel of long monotony into a few pages ; 
she can convey the suffering of the heart by describing, almost 
curtly, the external cause of sorrow. She tells us about a German 
family in Iowa, and makes it seem somehow like every family 
that ever was anywhere, and yet dourly and even eccentrically 
itself. It is natural to couple with Country People Mr. Muilen- 
burg’s Prairie, a book less concentrated and perhaps less 
exalted, but somewhat similar in subject and in dignity of 
manner. The relation of father and son, in each generation, 
has a tragic hardness in keeping with the general hardness of 
the life they lead. Neither of these books can be adequately 
illustrated by brief quotation ; the general atmosphere is every- 
thing; but readers who like good writing—as distinct from 
** fine writing ’’—will appreciate them. 

Another striking book from across the water—this time 
from Canada—is Delight. But here is no round all-embracing 
atmosphere, no stern completeness of achievement ; it would 
not be difficult to turn some of the more violent episodes to 
derision ; and yet atmosphere there is, compelling wherever it 
is not disappointing, and an atmosphere that cannot be conveyed 
save by a poet. Delight is rich in the sense of extravagant physical 
beauty, the beauty that makes men mad, and in the sense that 
such beauty inspires, of rich and happy and dangerous life. 
The scene is laid in and near a small Canadian town, first in & 
cheap hotel, then in an ugly—a spiritually ugly—farm, and then 
in another cheap hotel. And the heroine is a waitress. This is 
a wonderful book ! 

Two more from America. The Spring Flight is the story of 
a@ young man who loves not wisely but too frequently. He 
dashes about, getting jobs and throwing them up; he is 
mechanic, actor, journalist, advertiser; and everywhere he 
goes he becomes engaged to, or marries, or flirts with, or sleeps 
with, or is platonically kissed and advised by, or kisses and 
advises, a woman who feels an attraction little likely, I fear, 
to be shared by the reader. Luella, Marie, Jennie, Madeline, 
Beatrice, Delphine, Ethel, June, Fanya. ... It becomes silly. 
And attracting women is not his only talent: ‘ I’ve punished 
a hell of a lot of booze,” he remarks quite early in his career; 
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and he continues the punishment. Still, the story is not entirely 
sordid, and far from entirely silly. With all its man-of-the- 
world pretentiousness, and frequent over-writing, it has real 
vigour and colour. The Tattooed Countess has a different kind 
of pretentiousness ; it is Mr. Van Vechten’s weakness to know 
e ing, but he does know a lot; his new book is full of 
curious information about the ‘nineties, and he gets an ingenious 
contrast by bringing his countess, who has been acquainted 
with all the great world of Europe, home to the acid provin- 
cialism of Maple Valley. The plot, which concerns the patho- 
jogical passion of a middle-aged woman for a boy, is not raised 
from its native unpleasantness by any poignancy of treatment ; 
it serves well enough, however, to hold together the manifesta- 
tions of a curious and random cleverness. 

Louis Couperus is a writer of great learning and considerable 
power. I cannot quite make out what he is aiming at in The 
Comedians. It is about a travelling troupe of players in the 
Rome of Domitian, and the conventions and terrors of the time 
are suggested with extraordinary skill, but with a somewhat 
cynical effect of detachment which prevents one from getting 
excited about what happens to any of the characters. 

Let me come home from Iowa, Michigan, Canada, Rome, to 
praise an English book whose scene seems to lie further away 
than any of them—not much nearer, in fact, than fairyland. 
Mr. Bates is a young writer, who has not yet got control of his 
medium, but he shows remarkable promise. He has written 
a fantasy rather than a novel—and that not without the intro- 
duction of such painfully prosaic affairs as family squabbles 
and stuffy bedrooms! But he is not really at home with the 
prosaic, In tracing the relation of two sisters who both love 
the same man, he shows that he can convey a mysterious sense 
of passion and pity in the very rhythm of his prose. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


“BARBEMADA TORQUEVILLY” 


The Diaboliques. By Jutes Barsey p’AuREvILLy. Trans- 
lated by Ernest Boyp. Introduction by Sm Epmunp 
Gosse. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

The author of Les Diaboliques was born on a snowy night in 
1808, rather unexpectedly, at a family whist party. But the 
name he thereupon bore was Jules Amédée Barbey, no more. 
It was not till some twenty-five years later that, remembering 
with a proper Romantic sensibility the details of his ancestry, 
he added the “ d’Aurevilly,” a territorial title which had been 
assigned to his family in 1765. His origins sprang from a curious 
variety of stocks: part peasant, part noble, part bourgeois—and 
it is possible that through his mother, Ernestine Ango, Barbey 
received a dash of the authentic, though illegitimate, blood of 
the Bourbons. But they were all rooted deeply in Normandy. 
And although most of Barbey’s long life was spent in exile in 
Paris, Normandy was the background for his finest imaginative 
writing, and from his middle years on into old age, a constant, 
almost torturing passion of his heart: “ chien de pays trop 
aimé !” he was writing in nearly his eightieth year. 

In the remoter parts of Normandy, during Barbey’s youth, the 
old régime was still dying hard. And it counts for something in 
the development of his romantic imagination that from boyhood 
up he was thrown amongst characters who lived their lives in a 
kind of mutinous adoration of a dead past. There was his 
father, a taciturn and despotic solitary, who lived on till 1868, 
eating his heart out because he had been just too young to join 
with the Chouan bands, refusing allegiance to every single 
régime that followed the beheading of the King, disallowing 
even Louis XVIII and Charles X for their truckling to con- 
stitutionalism. His grandfather, too, Louis Ango, was another 
intransigeant, who was never known to smile after the death 
of Louis XVI, and spent ten years pacing the rooms of his house, 
his hands behind his back, in unbroken silence. And there was 
his uncle, for seventeen years the sultan-mayor of Saint-Sauveur- 
le-Vicomte, Barbey’s native town. He was even more of a 
prodigy. “The pure Norman, the Rob Roy of the Cotentin,” 
Barbey described him in a letter to his friend Trébutien (1856) : 
a Hercules square-set on the legs of Apollo . . . drover and farmer, 
and sometimes driving his own farm-cart with those gentleman’s 
hands of his that would have crushed the hands of all the peasants 
of the countryside. . . . He drank Burgundy like a prior of the 
Templars, and you had to drink at his table, for if not, he struck 
you on the thighs with heavy blows of a knife. . . . He made his 
horses like the horses of Diomedes. He was forced to battle with 
them to mount them; it might last an hour, but the man ended 
by putting the yoke of his iron thighs over the quivering back of 
the rebel. And he died as grandiosely as he lived. His horse 


killed him, by falling on him without managing to throw him, 
and turning to pound his head beneath his hoofs—that head which, 
half crushed, came that evening to play whist at my father’s, to 
the horror and admiration of all. 
But he died ten days later; and then we see this last d’Aure- 
villesque touch in the recollection : 

From his house, a good distance from the cemetery, a stream 
of blood marked his passage, flowing through the joins of his coffin. 
I was a child . . . and I remember the tragedy of my sensations 
in walking in that blood, fallen from the largest veins that ever 
throbbed. 


There, ready to hand, was the sombre grandeur, the violence 
of horror, which was later to come to flower in the stories that 
make up Les Diaboliques, and in others less widely known, 
notably L’Ensorceiée. And hard on the heels of these ex- 
periences of boyhood came another contact which left its impress 
on Barbey d’Aurevilly’s sensibility, when, coming to Caen as a 
young student, he lodged by chance in the very hostelry where 
Beau Brummell, penniless, sordid, and decayed, mouldered 
away in a living death, mumbling and receiving imaginary 
visitors by candlelight in his bedroom. The acuteness of his 
critique of le dandysme et Georges Brummell was sharpened by a 
first-hand experience, however much it was elaborated by the 
conceits of style and sophisticetion. The bent of his peculiar 
genius was to a great extent decided by his heredity and his 
early surroundings. 

The qualities of this genius, its successes and its limits, are 
well represented in Les Diaboliques. It is, indeed, the book by 
which he is best known, and Mr. Ernest Boyd is to be con- 
gratulated on a sound English rendering of the six tales of 
which it is made up—though it is hard to think why it should 
bear the hybrid title of The Diaboliques. Barbey d’Aurevilly‘s 
style inclines to be discursive, but it is never loosely knit; he 
wrote with an ear, and the heavily charged paragraphs of his 
prose have a sonority and rhythm which must in some degree 
be preserved in any translation that hopes to reproduce their 
effect of sustained intensity of imagination. 

As stories they are unequal. But even where the tale itself 
lacks subtlety or unexpectedness, there is almost always the 
interest of watching Barbey d’Aurevilly laying his paint richly 
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on to one of his full-blooded flamboyant portraits. In The Crimson 
Curtain, for instance, the actual events are almost common- 
place, and have certainly a weak conclusion. But the two 
chief figures are both personages of the authentic d’Aurevilly 
mould: de Brassard, the handsome dandy (that word seems 
always to have richer connotations in French as dandy /), the 
soldier of the most vivid panache, the quaffer of the deepest 
goblets, the amorist in the tradition of the Marshal de Saxe ; 
and his lover Alberte, a woman of the type he loved always to 
see as “‘ panthers.” 4A Woman’s Revenge, in which the Duchess 
d’Arcos de Sierra Leone, wife of the proudest grandee of Spain, 
takes vengeance on her jealous husband by deliberately and 
shudderingly joining the very lowest ranks of Parisian five-franc 
prostitution, and announcing her calling under her own, and his, 
name, is the most economically constructed. And in A Dinner 
of Atheists the compound of blasphemy, lust, and bloody revenge 
in the story and its setting could hardly be intensified. 

The sinister glamour of these stories is typical of all Barbey 
d’Aurevilly’s creative work. He has few rivals in the power of 
evoking a sense of evil, evil as an active and positive force, evil 
that seems to be hanging in the atmosphere and ready at any 
moment to take corporeal form and Satanic incarnation. In 
Les Diaboliques the force is usually personified and dramatised 
too promptly in the reader’s consciousness, but in that detached 
story, Une Histoire sans Nom, written in his old age, the intensity 
is brought to its highest pitch: there the sense of a mysterious 
evil broods more widely diffused over the whole range of the 
story and its background, and leaves an effect of dark grandeur 
even more memorable than some of the more abrupt shocks and 
horrors of the present stories. 

And this terrifyingly vivid sense of evil was no literary trick 
or affectation of d’Aurevilly’s. It was real to him as it was to 
Baudelaire, as it was in a different way to Huysmans. 
D’Aurevilly had known in his own person those gloomy despots 
of his childhood ; with his own eyes he had seen the spectacle 
of Brummell’s end ; and at first hand, too, during his obscure 
early years in Paris, he had known the depths of all the sensual 
intoxications which he takes delight in reproducing. “* Un beau 
palais dans lequel il-y-a un labyrinthe”’—that was Eugénie de 
Guérin’s summing-up of him. And it is the exploration of that 
labyrinth which should be the aim of the critic who wants to 
reach the heart of Barbey d’Aurevilly. The nature of his 
religion, the militant and ferociously consistent Catholicism 
which is the motive force of the great body of his critical 
writings, and latent too in his imaginative work, does not fall 
directly within the scope of this review. But, most emphatically, 
it is not enough to follow the easy path of Sir Edmund Gosse, 
whose essay is printed as an introduction, to smile at the 
idea of there being a labyrinth, to suppose that this piety begins 
and ends with the facts that ‘‘ he likes the business of a priest, 
he likes the furniture of a church,”’ to talk of him as “‘ a naughty 
boy, giggling when a rude man breaks his mother’s crockery.” 
It would be better to try to understand the struggle that must 
have raged in Barbey d’Aurevilly’s soul during the long years 
of his ardent, uncompromising and unremunerative life as 
critic and polemist. He was vain, but not venal, a dandy, but 
not a coxcomb. He was rhetorical, flamboyant, unacademic, 
fauve—like Villiers de l’Isle Adam, like Léon Bloy. Buloz, 
rejecting his work for the Revue des Deux Mondes, remarked of 
him: “ Jl a un talent denragé, mais je ne veux pas qwil f ... le 
feu dans ma boutique.” But he had no doubts as to the abysses 
over which he leaned: and he certainly did not “ giggle.’ 
There is plenty of evidence for his deep convictions and 
turbulent passions throughout his own writings. And from 
such testimony as the letters of his friend the Abbé Anger— 
himself something of a d’Aurevillesque character—it is clear 
that although he may superficially seem to be playing with 
hell-fire, he was never trifling with the devil. 


MAKING A CRIMINAL 


The Trial of Katharine Nairn. Edited by Wim.1am RovucHeap. 
Hodge. 10s. 6d. 

Even now the psychology of crime is very little understood. 
Mr. Roughead, who has written about Katharine Nairn before 
(“* Francesca in Elgin,” Andrew Lang called her), and writes a 
careful account of her career as an introduction to this reprint 
of the trial, does not seem to understand the nature of a criminal. 
It cannot be too often insisted that what distinguishes the 
criminal from the average man is not any intense badness, not 
any degree of sinfulness, but merely the fact that he acts what he 








wills or even what he fancies. Critics of crime too often go on 
writing as if the criminal were an especially wicked person, g 
more immoral person than the rest of us. This is an error, 
From a moral or religious point of view there are thousands of 
people alive to-day who will never see the inside of a law court 
but are far more immoral, more heinous offenders 
righteousness than the worst criminals in our gaols. The criminal} 
is very rarely an extremely bad man; for extreme wickedness 
needs intelligence, and if a man has intelligence he generally 
escapes the police. The criminal is the person who, 
circumstances or weakness of control, or cowardice, or sheer 
stupidity puts into practice the desires of unkindness, deceit, 
nastiness or beastliness which, if we were honest, most of us 
would admit that we entertained occasionally. Now there is a 
tremendous gulf between that entertainment and the action ; 
and until the gulf is passed a man is no criminal. I cannot help 
thinking the law often forgets this. It certainly forgot it in the 
case of Katharine Nairn. Every day somewhere, I suppose, a 
wife says to a tiresome, nagging husband, “I wish you were 
dead,” and that night is warming his whisky for him and the 
next morning getting his boots. But one day a wife makes that 
carelessly hideous remark, and the husband goes to bed, drinks 
his whisky and dies in acute agony. The wife’s remark has 
been overheard. It is discovered that she said it before. She 
was heard to say it several times. She said it often. It was her 
daily greeting and her good-night every evening. This is called 
evidence. Then it is remembered that she was very friendly 
with her brother-in-law. She kissed him. She had been in his 
bedroom. He was known to have bought arsenic. He sent it to 
her. So, of course, she murdered her husband. In these days, 
we hope, the post-mortem would settle of what the husband died. 
In 1765 in Scotland the doctors chattered together, but did 
nothing. In consequence, really owing to the absence of evidence 
of the cause of death, Patrick Ogilvy was hanged, and Katharine 
condemned, but allowed to escape from prison. 

Mr. Roughead believes that the pair were guilty because it 
was proved that Patrick had the arsenic and sent it to Katharine. 
This is an instance of not understanding the psychology of 
crime. I don’t think there is much doubt that Patrick and 
Katharine thought and said that it would be pleasanter if 
Thomas Ogilvy, Katharine’s old, sickly husband, were dead. 
I can imagine that Patrick—he was away from his leman at the 
time—thought, “‘ Well, I'll get that powder.” He certainly sent 
Katharine something ; but we do not know what it was. And 
Eastmiln, otherwise Thomas Ogilvy, certainly died. But as a 
member of the English Bar pointed out at the time, much to the 
annoyance of the Scots lawyers, there was no evidence. Mr. 
Roughead lays stress on the fact that Patrick did not and could 
not reasonably explain why he bought the arsenic. Of course 
he could not. He bought it to poison his brother ; he would not 
admit that. But there is still that great gulf between desire 
and action, and no evidence that either Patrick or Katharine 
stepped over it. I am sure at least that Patrick did not know 
whether Katharine poisoned Thomas or no. They were mur- 
derers in will—but how many of us have not been at one time or 
another ? It is murder in act of which the law takes cognizance, 
and there is no evidence that they were guilty of that. 

The story gains its chief interest not from Katharine of 
Patrick, but from Ann Clark. Katharine was a light, heedless, 
disappointed, silly girl who married a man twice her age, and 
fell in love with his brother ; the brother was a soldier and a man, 
to put it gently, of very light sexual habits. Their story 8 
simple and familiar. But Ann Clark is a different figure. She 
was a cousin of the laird, Thomas Ogilvy. She was aged “thirty 
and upwards.” She had been the mistress of Alexander Ogilvy, 
the third brother and the heir if Thomas had no child and 
Patrick were banged for murder. Her general character may be 
described in the cold and uncontested language of the counsel 
for the defence, who objected to her being summoned as % 
witness because: 

Ist. That she is a person of infamous character, being held and 
reputed to be a notorious liar and dissembler, a disturber of the 
peace of families, and sower of dissension, and also a common whore 
and prostitute. 

2nd. That she has not only been held and reputed such as above 
described, but it will be clearly proved, that she lived and resided 
for no less than three years and a half in a noted bawdy-hous¢ 
within the city of Edinburgh, as a common prostitute, notwith- 
standing that at the same time the said house was frequen 
visited by the constables as a house of bad fame, and that frequeat 
disturbances happened therein, to the great offence and scan 
of the neighbourhood. 


This woman was the chief witness for the adultery of Katharine 
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CLISSOLD 


By H. G. WELLS 


“ The extent and scope of learning here 
displayed, the acuteness of the analysis, 
the imaginative power and strength of 
the conceptions, all these form a mass 
and body of knowledge that is positively 
amazing.”—Daily Telegraph. 

* Superlatively good—as fine and high in 
thought, as strong and vivid in expres- 
sion, as anything Mr. Wells has given 
us.”—Sunday Times. 


“A fascinating survey of the world we 
live in. About the most interesting thing 
in the world—ourselves. Supremely 
easy to read.” —Spectator. 


Volume I 


“It gives a rich picture of the queer, 
sprawling times in which we live; it 
paints that picture with a variety, an 
energy, an idealism beyond praise.”— 
GERALD GOULD in The Observer. 


“‘ Whatever it may or may not be, it is 
‘life.’ A quite definite masterpiece— 
the Wells technique and the Wells genius 
both at their highest. We will even 
agree that it is a novel—but a novel 
which reduces most others to the stature 
of extended contes.”—Yorkshire Post. 


™ Every page produces startling pleas- 
ure.” —Glasgow Herald. 


WHAT LS CLISSOLD? 


“ Mr. Wells’s autobiography.”—Daily 
Graphic, etc. 

“* Novel of ideas.” —Times Literary Sup- 
plement. 

“ Shavian ‘ discussion.’ ”°—Morning Post. 


“ Encyclopedia.” —Daily Telegraph. 


* Outline of everything.” —Daily Chroni- 
cle 


“Cosmic Survey.”—Manchester Guar- 
dian. 

“‘ Astounding life-voyage.”—fF. M. 
Bulloch. 


“A great literary work: later volumes must afford 


the proof thatitisa great novel ” —paity Chronicle 


@, VOLUME II, while continuing Clissold’s mental autobio- 
graphy, describes his love-affairs with Clara, Sirrie, and Helen, 


and his first meeting with Clementina. 


Ready October Ist 


@, VOLUME III tells of his life with Clementinain Provence, and 
(on the mental side) of the ‘Open Conspiracy’ up to which 


the earlier volumes lead. 


Ready November Ist 


Read Vol.I NOWand be ready for the others on publication 


ERNEST BENN LTD 
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and Patrick (this offence, it must be remembered, was a capital 
one, as it was incest), and she was the sole witness for any plan to 
murder her cousin. She was not cross-examined, or apparently 
not; and this is the more surprising because on her own 
admission she knew of the plan to murder Thomas, and never 
gave him due warning or did anything adequate to prevent the 
murder. She advised Katharine Ogilvy not to persist in the 
plan, saying: 

It would not only bring her to misery, both in this world and in 
the next, but would be bringing disgrace upon the family she was 
come of, and upon that into which she was married. 

Was ever such a sardonic impudence as Ann Clark, whore, 
warning Katharine Nairn that if she murdered her husband she 
would in hell think lamentably on the disgrace she had thereby 
brought on the clans of Nairn and Ogilvy! 

The lawyers for the defence made a mistake by saying that 
Alexander Ogilvy had been responsible for sending Ann Clark 
to Eastmiln. No one reading the story, even in the rather 
meagre records we have, can doubt that Ann Clark was the 
moving spirit in the whole business. What her precise motive 
was, whether she herself murdered Eastmiln or even made his 
poor old mother do so, by accident, can never be determined. 
Only one thing seems certain. She went to the house for what 
she could get; then, when she was there she discovered that her 
cousin Patrick was misbehaving with Katharine, and used the 
discovery to foment discord in the household. It seems highly 
likely that she suggested to Katharine or Patrick that it would 
be more convenient if Thomas were dead, and then saddled them 
with the responsibility for this infamous advice. Anyway, she 
was no “criminal”; she escaped any legal consequences of 
her villainy ; for she had brains enough to push the conse- 
quences of her evil desires on the weak Katharine and the way- 
ward Patrick Ogilvy. 


VAN GOGH 


Van Gogh. By Pavut Cour. Translated by 
Moccripce. Lane. 5s. 

Van Gogh is one of those artists whose personality is so 
vivid and whose life history is so remarkable that it is easy 
to understand the rather unbalanced judgments that his con- 
temporaries and immediate posterity have pronounced upon 
the quality of his inspiration and the place which his work 
seemed likely to take in the hierarchy of European painting. 
The psychological peculiarities of the man and their effects 
on his work have made a profound impression on the literary 
imagination of the last thirty years; at the same time, his 
unrestrained emotionalism appealed strongly to the Fauves 
with their passion for the direct expression of primitive feeling 
and their distrust and dislike of intellectualism. When feeling 
was regarded as the most important of the artist’s activities 
and sensibility was his first qualification it is easy to see how 
Van Gogh would come to be held in such high esteem. Now- 
adays, when there is a reaction towards an almost chilly 
sobriety of design, towards a preoccupation with lucidity and 
elegance of execution, and when the favourite masters are 
Raphael, Poussin, Ingres, Corot, Cézanne, Seurat and Picasso, 
the neo-classics are coming to regard Van Gogh rather as the 
eighteenth century regarded the art of the middle ages, as 
interesting, no doubt, curious and so forth, but not particularly 
inspiring and unlikely to prove of much assistance in the 
solution of contemporary problems. 

To the younger generation it is daily becoming more and 
more obvious that Van Gogh cannot be considered as playing 
&@ major part in the great tradition of European art. He is a 
sport, one of those portents—Blake was another—that nature 
puts forth from time to time ; we accept them with respectful 
* surprise, even with a kind of awe at the strange forms which 
the mind of man is capable of assuming. But we do not look 
to them for guidance, since the only problems they solve are 
those of their own creating. Van Gogh does not really enrich 
our experience, because we can seldom share the emotions 
it was his object to express; he awakes no echoes, revives no 
memories of our own sensations, and therefore remains a 
curiosity instead of becoming a prophet. This is not, of course, 
to deny that his art has an effect upon us; it is capable of 
provoking instantly the most violent physical reactions. His 
tumultuous rhythms, heaving and boiling like molten lava, 
could not fail to move even the dullest beholder; while his 
piercing colour possesses an almost exasperating power over 
our senses. But what is the compensation for having one’s 
nerves assaulted in this way ? Is it worth overcoming a natural 


BEATRICE 





a 


repugnance to his frenzied manner of handling his brush, some. 
times vivid and revealing but far more often simply clumsy 
and violent? After the first shock everything is as it was 
before. Van Gogh’s genius was entirely autobiographical 
His pictures are seldom more than documents of his own 
emotional experiences. They rarely reach that plane, op 
which all the finest art rests, where the work has an independent 
existence of its own apart from the imaginative life of its creator, 
One can look at a picture by Poussin or Corot or Picasso without 
being reminded at every moment of the invisible threads that 
connect them to their makers; but in front of a Van 

the artist’s personality and all its associations are constantly 
obtruding themselves upon one’s meditations. 

M. Colin’s book, like most on this subject, dwells chiefly 
on the now familiar episodes of Van Gogh’s life; it suffers 
from the disadvantage of coming soon after the excellent 
English version of Meier-Graefe’s remarkable biography, which 
says everything that this book does and says it incomparably 
better. M. Colin may—probably does—write lucid and elegant 
French ; but one would never suspect it from the translation, 
which is painfully stiff-jointed and unidiomatic, abounding 
in words and phrases like “ hallucinating,” “to consternate,” 
““to show perfect treasures of indulgence,” as well as many 
misspelt names. Moreover, the titles of the pictures have 
evidently not been revised for the English edition; “ female 
nude figure a-lying,” “the Siren eating-place,” “ Roulin 
postman,” “‘ the Graves-walk,”’ and so on, are all we can expect 
from the country which perpetrated the famous “ torse de 
jeune fille: maid’s trunk”; but they are inexcusable in a 
book bearing the imprint of the Bodley Head. 


LADY ELGIN’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Mary Nisbet, Countess of Elgin. Edited by 
Lieut. - COLONEL NISBET HAMILTON GRANT. _Iilus, 
Murray. 18s. 

Mary Nisbet was a young lady of spirit, and she had her rewards. 
In 1798, at the age of twenty or so, she married the Seventh Earl 
of Elgin (upon whom the Curse of Minerva was later invoked), and 
set off to adorn the Embassy at Constantinople. She took with 
her small experience of the world, but a great devotion to her 
mother and an almost schoolgirlish zest for the pomps and 
diplomatic presents of her new life ; from which circumstance 
arises the liveliness of these long and detailed chronicle-letters 
sent home to Mrs. Hamilton Nisbet. They have been well 
edited by a descendant, who has added notes on their historic 
background. 

On the way out there were the Hamiltons at Naples. “ She is 
indeed a Whapper ! ” wrote the Countess of the beautiful Emma, 
** and I think her manner very vulgar. It is really humiliating 
to see Lord Nelson ; he seems quite dying and yet as if he had no 
other thought than her.” Nor was she much impressed by the 
Principe di Crito at Messina, who gave her a visiting-card and a 
dinner of six-and-twenty courses: ‘‘ Oh, how your poor Mary 
wished for her bit of Archerfield mutton.” But the nearer the 
party got to the Sublime Porte the more sumptuous did life 
become. Hardly had she landed when “ a Great Man ” arrived 
from the Captain Pasha, with ninety attendants carrying trays, 
upon which were heaped flowers and fruits and Berlin china 
and fine preserves and painted handkerchiefs. Gifts were 
exchanged as easily as handshakes : sapphires and diamonds and 
pelisses of the costliest sable. Dinners and balls came one after 
another. And by the time that an audience with the Grand 
Signior himself came, there seemed to be hardly any magnificence 
left unseen. However : 

you can conceive nothing in the Arabian Nights equal to that room. 
. . « It was a small room and dark, but of all the magnificent places 
in the world I suppose it is the first. His throne was like a good 
honest English bed, the counterpane on which the Monster sat was 
embroidered all over with immense large pearls. By him was an 
inkstand of one mass of large Diamonds, on his other side lay his 
saber studded all over with thumping Brilliants. In his turban he 
wore the famous Aigrette, his robe was of yellow satin with black 
sable, and in a window there were two turbans covered with 
diamonds. 


The eyes of the Ambassador himself, however, apart from his 
official duties, were turned towards the remains of Hellas. And 
in spite of the cares of two babies the Countess likewise enjoyed 
the thrills of antiquarian research and piracy. Heer letters, with 
one or two supplementary ones by her husband, throw light on 
the history of how the Parthenon marbles came to Park Lane, 
and thence to Bloomsbury. Recalling subsequent controversies, 
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y—HARRAP—, 


A Great New Novel by the Author of “ Glorious 
Apollo” and “* The Divine Lady” 
Published September 10th 








By E. BARRINGTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


Fourth Impression before Publication 

The story of Perdita Robinson, the actress whose talent 

and amazing beauty captivated the fashionable world of 

the late eighteenth century. Coached by David Garrick, 

sponsored by Richard Brinsley Sheri intimate with 

rles James Fox, she reached the summit of her fame 

in her romance with the Prince of Wales, afterwards King 

George IV. Into the brilliant narrative come most of the 
leading public figures of the time. 


Mystery-tale by the Author of “* No. 17" 


AT THE GREEN DRAGON 
By J. JEFFERSON FARJEON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Second Impression 

How was it that the dragon on the inn-sign changed the 
colour of its eye from yellow to red? Why was the blind 
man’s dog so eagerly pursued? 


“An entertaining story, full of exciting and breath- 
less situations.”—Daily Telegraph. 





A Novel of Revolution 
To be published September 17th 


THE JUDGE OF JERUSALEM 


By UrsuLa BLoom. 7s. 6d. net. 
The author of Vagabond Harvest, etc., here tells a vivid 
story of a strange fulfilment of destiny, worked out in the 
character of a young leader of the people in an England 
plunged into the horrors of social revolution. 








ESSAYS 
Essays on Life and Letters ’ 
INTERPRETATIONS 
By L. Cope CornForb. 6s. net. 


“Should appeal very strongly to people who are 
interested in the Navy, while those whose tastes are 
literary rather than nautical will find themselves amply 
provided for.”— Spectator. 


A New Light Essayist 
IN DEFENCE OF IDLENESS 


By GILBERT QUIN. 5s. net. 
“He has something of the easy manner that goes 
with reflections on ‘Old Streets,” ‘Hotwater Bottles,” 
e Autocracy of Ham,’ and such like. You soon 
become at home with him.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


ARRAP & C9 LTD 
PARKER STREET-LONDON 











THE BODLEY HEAD 


weil a diabiadi 
New Novel 
THE OLD BRIDGE 


Ready To-day. 7s. 6d. net. 


A NEW PAPE BOOK 


THAIS 
By ANATOLE FRANCE 


With 12 illustrations in photogravure and many 

decorations in black-and-white by Frank C. Pape. 

Uniform with the same artist's illustrated editions 
of “ Penguin Island,” etc. 16s. net. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH ANATOLE 
FRANCE 
By NICOLAS SEGUR. 
Translated, with an Introduction, by J. Lewis May. 
7s. 6d. net. 


The most notable and permanent record of the Master’s 
personality and opinions. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
* DAYSPRING ” 


Being the Journal of the late Sir Jonnw Hawtey GLover, 
R.N., G.C.M.G., together with some account of the 
Expedition up the Niger River in 1857. 


By A. C. G. HASTINGS, Author of “ Nigerian Days.” 


With an Introduction by Lapy Gover, and 21 illustrations 
from photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE LETTERS OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE, FERSEN 


AND BARNAVE 


Edited with a Foreword by O. G. pe HEIDENSTAM. 


Translated by Wrinirrep SterHens and Mrs. WILFRID 
Jacxson. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“ WILLOBIE HIS AVISA” 


or, THE TRUE PICTURE OF A MODEST MAIDE 
AND OF A CHAST AND CONSTANT WIFE (1594) 


With a critical essay by G. B. HARRISON, M.A. 


This, Volume XV. of the Bodley Head Quartos, is twice 
the thickness of the former volumes, and is published in 
cloth only at 6s. net. 


FICTION 


NIGHT OF PERIL 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 7s. 6d. net. 
A splendid crook mystery story. 


THE MARQUIS DE BOLIBAR 
By LEO PERUTZ. 
Translated by GraHaM Rawson. 7s. 6d. net. 


“An extraordinary book . . wonderfully well done.” 
—Daily Express. 


John Lane The Bodley Head Lid. 
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we must be struck by the unquestioning way in which Lord 
Elgin and his party set about the business. 

Nearly a year after the marbles, which by then had been ship- 
wrecked, the Elgins left for England. They reached Naples in 
safety, and then made what turned cut to be a most unlucky 
decision. Leaving their children to go on by sea, the Earl and 
Countess started for home by the overland route, and then the 
curse of Minerva fell on their heads. They found themselves 
among the numerous Délenus seized as civilian prisoners of war 
in May, 1808, and the remainder of Lady Elgin’s letters are more 
full of sufferings than splendours. But although one is left a 
little vague as to the manner of their liberation and return, 
these letters, too, are worth reading for the sake of the writer’s 
attractive and plucky personality. The detailed account of 
the marbles and their dismantling written by Hunt, the 
Embassy chaplain, in captivity at Pau in 1805, is also worth 
reading, but it would not have turned aside the wrath of Byron. 


ESSAYS OF TO-DAY AND YESTERDAY 


Interpretations. By L. Cope Cornrorp. Harrap. 6s. 
Essays of To-day and Yesterday. By A. C. Benson. C. E. 
Montague. 2 vols. Harrap. Is. each. 


The Orange Tree. By Rosert Lynp. Methuen. 6s. 


To interpret—Mr. Cornford compels the platitude—it is 
necessary to understand; and there are few signs in Mr. 
Cornford’s book that he understands very much about literature, 
while his view of life is rather a prejudice than a conviction. In 
an essay called 4 Group of Authoresses he makes this astonishing 
beginning : 

With the death in 1921 of Lady Gilbert, who wrote her strange 
fantastic romances under her maiden name of Rosa Mulholland, 
the last of a group of Victorian women writers has gone from us. 
Miss Thackeray (afterwards Lady Ritchie), Miss Yonge, Mrs. 
Walford, Mrs. Ewing, and the delightful American authoress, 
Louisa M. Alcott: all have departed but their books remain, a 
notable estate in the heritage of English letters. Of another kind, 
were George Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Gaskell, Mrs. Henry Wood, 
Miss Braddon, Rhoda Broughton, and the magnificent Ouida—to 
name but these. 

A slow reader might hope from the first words that Mr. 
Cornford was going to try to indicate some of the qualities of 
Lady Gilbert’s novels—books which, while not of any great 
importance, are unduly neglected. Nothing of the kind, how- 
ever, is attempted. We have the first little catalogue, and then 
that stupendous sentence “ Of another kind were George Eliot 
. .. Mrs. Henry Wood ...and the magnificent Ouida.” 
What Mr. Cornford imagines he is doing it is impossible to guess : 
as he goes on he excels in an innocent, inconsequent fatuity. 

Certainly Miss Yonge never failed to indicate a moral, for 
indeed : 

that estimable lady was a stern moralist, austerely High Church, 

and set about her business very seriously. But with all her piety 

she owned a gift of romance, and her work was touched with poetry. 


“But with all her piety!” Shades of Christina Rossetti! 

In his essays on more famous authors than Miss Yonge, Mr. 
Cornford rarely adventures into criticism, and certainly never 
into interpretation. He has eight pages on Dante; of these 
more than three are quotations from Dr. Wickstead’s versions 
of the early lives; the rest mere chronological comment. The 
next essay on Moliére ends with the distressingly true state- 
ment: ‘“ The reader will remark it is even possible to write a 
dull essay on Moliére.” After reading these and other essays, on 
Scott, and on the Romantic and the English Picaresque novel, any 
reader will conclude that Mr. Cornford’s business is not to 
interpret books, and turn to the other essays for some encourage- 
ment. Alas! Mr. Cornford is at once prosaic and fantastic. 
Could anything be worse than this sentence out of Wild 
Daffodils : 

Spring comes in England like a wilful queen, entering upon her 
kingdom, determined to rule, determined to give her subjects a 
taste of her quality as she feels inclined, rather like the Queen 
Elizabeth of the stories. 


The best things in the book are the essays on the Navy; they 
are journalism of a careful propaganda type, but these four 
little articles can hardly be said to justify the existence of this 
book or its title. 

In one of his essays Mr. Cornford says that the “‘ fighting-zone,”’ 
during the war, gave an effect “ of a quick and new life (as of 
another planet); of the superb reign of ordered power: and, 
strange as it seemed at home, of a release from all anxiety.” 





— 


After reading that, it is a relief to see the name of C. E. Mo 

on a cover and remember Disenchantment and Fiery Particles, 
The little black booklets of Messrs. Harrap’s should do for our 
prose authors what Messrs. Benn’s sixpenny poets are doing for 
the writers of verse. It will be interesting to know whether Mr. 
Montague’s rather recondite, difficult, enticing art can be made 
popular. This little book contains a good selection, including 
that splendid piece In Hanging Gardens Gully. The taste for 
A. C. Benson is one which some of us have never acquired. | 
is plain from his friends’ accounts of him that the man kept out 
of his conversation the curiously refined helplessness, the 
dreadful warm sentimentality which seems to us to fill much of 
his prose, and which inspired the deadly religiosity of “ Gog 
who made thee mighty, Make thee mightier yet!” One book 
of his can be read with real profit—The Upton Letters ; after 
that his essays become increasingly familiar, embarrassing views 
of the author’s personality, which appear to conceal more than 
they display. There is a lack of sharp outlines, an inability to 
distinguish, a real distaste for definition which are extremely 
tiresome to those who have no passion for fog. In the essay 
on Shyness in this selection Mr. A. C. Benson reveals himself ag 
abnormally susceptible, preoccupied with emotions which most 
people never allow themselves to notice or, at least, to dwell on, 
Perhaps his weakness may be gauged from one sentence in this 
essay, ‘a sense of humour requires to be very strong to save a 
man from the sense of having made a conspicuous fool of 
himself.”” It would seem to most of us that a man who is not 
prepared to be regarded fairly often by someone as “a con- 
spicuous fool ”’ and to train his sense of proportion and humour 
to “save” him, had better refrain from mixing in society. 

So we come to Y. Y. There is no need in these columns to 
insist that Y. Y. does not mind, except as we all mind, making a 
fool of himself: he would be supported by his conviction that 
he is here on an equality with his friends and the rest of mankind. 
The Orange Tree is as good as any of Mr. Lynd’s previous col- 
lections, and anyone who knows them will realise that there can 
be no higher praise. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present. By the 
Rev. Rospert H. Murray, Litt.D. Heffer. 12s. 6d. 


We may feel a fair measure of confidence, when we take up 
a new English work on the science of politics, that we shall 
find a certain well-worn syllabus of classics duly analysed and 
discussed in its pages: Plato’s Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, 
St. Augustin’s de Civitate Dei, Machiavelli’s Prince, More’s 
Utopia, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Locke on Civil Government, Rosseau’s 
Contrat Social, Burke, Bentham, and Mill passim. Dr. Murray 
does not disappoint this legitimate expectation. But we 
must hasten to add that he by no means confines himself to the 
canonical programme: in his 400 well-filled pages he finds 
room for some account of the speculations, or at least for 
quotations from the writings, of a remarkable number of writers, 
bringing his chronicle near enough to our own time to include 
such authors as Wallas, MacDougall, and Duguit. 

This book shows every sign of being the harvest of wide reading 
and of many well-filled commonplace books ; indeed the author's 
anthology of good remarks is remarkably extensive and is 
undoubtedly well deserving of preservation in some convenient 
form. As usual one gets the impression that more of the best 
things were said by Burke than by anyone else. 

Dr. Murray does not confine himself to presenting in a readable 
form the fruits of his encyclopedic studies. Yielding, in his 
final chapters, to the common temptation of writers on political 
theory, he makes his own contribution, a very reasonable one, 
to contemporary controversies ; and it is perhaps not surprising 
to find that his survey of the speculations and disputations 
of the centuries leaves him somewhat impatient of idéologie ; 
Syndicalists and Socialists, Communists and Die-Hards, are 
alike condemned at the bar of common-sense ; in every political 
society there must be a single supreme authority; but that 
authority must not exaggerate its functions, or lose sight of the 
imperfect malleability of human nature, or of the “ inevitability 
of gradualness.” 

But we cannot resist making the criticism that Dr. Murray 
does but little to advance what we believe to be a task for our 
time, namely, a more vigorous delimitation of the true scope 
of political science, as distinguished from other more or less 
allied disciplines. There is indeed some ground for the con- 
tention that the very term “ political science,” as used by 
English writers, is pretentious and misleading. Just as progress 
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in general science has been chiefly marked by the continuous 
secession of great dependencies of speculation from the mother 
country of general philosophy, so it may well be urged that 
real advance in political thought, of which we stand in as great 
need to-day as at any time in the past, will be best promoted 
by a peremptory restriction of the subject matter. The claim- 
ants to the territory to be relinquished are many and vigorous. 
Ethics take over the classical topics of the foundations of political 
authority and of the obligations of the citizen. Philosophical 
history claims the causes of the rise and fall of political organ- 
isations: rhetoricians will, it may be hoped, monopolise the 
question whether the State is an organism; the comparison 
of forms of government will be safe in the hands of constitutional 
lawyers and social psychologists; and we have yet to satisfy 
the claims of Jurisprudence, Economics, and Anthropology. 
That a dignified residuum will remain for the mother-subject 
we believe ; but it is for the author rather than for the reviewer 
to define its scope. 

We may, perhaps, sum up our estimate of the volume before 
us by saying that its merits are of such a nature that they are 
greatly enhanced by the excellence of the index. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Clothes and the Man. By G. F. Curtis. Cape. 5s. 

This is a quite admirable and remarkably well written little book. 
Mr. Curtis, we gather, is a first-rate London tailor (though he never 
actually says so) who knows everything there is to be known about the 
choice, the making, and the care of clothes; and his dissertations 
upon such subjects as how and why “ quality ” is economical are most 
instructive and convincing. He has, moreover, a detached attitude 
which enables him to write about shirts and shoes quite as inter- 
estingly as he writes about the products of the tailor’s art. He insists 
very strongly on the importance of not tiring your clothes out, of not 
wearing a suit, that is to say, two days running if you can possibly 
avoid it. If you give a suit regular rest you can get double the wear 
out of it. Nobody knows exactly why this is—any more than anyone 
yet knows why a steel girder can get tired, and after a severe strain 
does not recover its natural resilience for a considerable number of 
hours. There is probably no true analogy between the two cases, 
but there is no doubt about either fact. Four suits used in rotation 
will last not four times, but quite eight times as long as one that is 
used every day. ‘ Quality,” again, is a point upon which Mr. Curtis 
lays great stress. He compares the thirty-seven-and-sixpenny suit 
which you may buy ready-made in the City, and which on purchase 
has an admirable appearance, with the ten-or twelve-guinea suit which 
you buy from a good West-end tailor, and ventures to assert that the 
latter is by far the better bargain even for the poor man; and we 
believe he is right. A similar proposition about shoes is certainly 
true ; a four-guinea shoe has more than four times the life of a guinea 
shoe, and looks better all the time. These mysteries of the sartorial 
art are not as widely understood as they ought to be, and Mr. Curtis's 
book is therefore a genuinely useful little book. One is inclined to 

with him only when he talks of men’s fashions and gives a 
list of “‘don’ts.” He gives it, it is true, with much diffidence and 
“many apologies,” but no apology can disarm criticism of such 
“don'ts” as: 

Don’t wear black boots unless they have cloth or tan uppers. 

Don’t wear evening collars in the daytime, except with a black 

jacket or morning coat. 

Don’t wear spats with tan shoes. 

Don’t wear a knot tie (as opposed to a bow) with a wing collar. 
There is no conceivable reason why one should not do all these things. 
They are barred only by a very small group of very young men, who 
love, with the help of their tailors, to invent taboos in order that they 
may regard themselves as leaders of fashion. Such rules apply only 
to a peculiar milieu. Possibly the Prince of Wales would not wear an 
evening collar and a knot tie with an ordinary lounge suit—we do not 
know—but there is probably not an ambassador or a duke in London 
who would hesitate for a moment to do so if he wanted to. And as 
for black boots with tan uppers, they are merely a temporary atrocity 
to which few dukes, we imagine, would lend the support of example. 
Mr. Curtis has also a horrible suggestion about the “‘ smartness ” and 
coming popularity of white flannel “‘ plus-fours "’ with white stockings 
for golf—an American notion. But these professional aberrations— 
which may be forgiven to a tailor who is in daily contact with the 
whimsical jeunesse dorée---do not detract appreciably from the value 
of a most informative little book. 


The Economic Development of Russia from 1905 to 1914. By 
MarGaret S, MILLER. King, 12s. 6d. 


This detailed study, based on a careful analysis of numerous 
documents, bears out the conclusion that the pre-war industrialisation 
of Russia was in the main a highly artificial process, carried out under 
the direct auspices of the State, and chiefly with the aid of foreign 
capital. The State in Russia, seeking Westernisation as the key to 
economic prosperity, did all it could to aid the transformation. 
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Extensive railways were built, under State auspices or State guarantee 
in anticipation of future traffic rather than to carry traffic already 


available. The result was a huge strain on Russian resources, ang 
a shifting of the leadership of democratic movements from the 
peasantry to the relatively small body of industrial workers in the 
towns. ‘This dependence on foreign capital and on the State algo 
made Russian economic development highly precarious, and 
exaggerated its autocratic character, thus preparing the way for its 
war-time collapse and for the successful revolutionary movements of 
1917. Miss Miller’s work is careful and well documented, and js 
valuable not only for the light it throws on the pre-war economic 
development of the Russian Empire, but also because it helps to 
explain what has happened since the Revolution—that extreme 
centralisation, rigidity of control, and dependence on State initiative 
which the Bolsheviks have inherited as a legacy from Czarism, 


A Quaker Adventure. By A. Rurm Fry. Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


This record of relief work carried out by the Society of Friends igs g 
useful supplement to books on the war and on post-war conditions in 
Europe. Miss Fry, who was the secretary of the organisation respon- 
sible for the work, has aimed at giving an impersonal and comprehen- 
sive account of the schemes undertaken, and her difficulty must have 
been to select from the mass of material which accumulated during 
the nine years’ work. In November, 1914, thirty-three workers went 
to France, and in the face of the natural difficulties of the situation 
set about rebuilding villages on the Marne battlefield. That was the 
beginning ; but by the end of the war more than five hundred workers 
in France alone were providing houses, food, clothing, medical treat- 
ment, furniture, agricultural implements and live-stock to a destitute 
civilian population. In that one country they built over a thousand 
houses. In seventeen months 8,482 pieces of bedding, 1,376 articles 
of furniture, and 96,316 garments were given away; and 607,113 pieces 
of furniture and bedding and 993,267 articles of clothing, material 
and hardware were sold. The work of organisation must have been 
immense ; for, as Miss Fry remarks, the problem of how to clothe 
little boys was not made easier by the natural desire of every- 
one to make pretty little clothes for pretty little girls. All this, 
however, was but one side of the work. Schemes of many kinds were 
carried out in nine countries. Miss Fry makes it clear that the motive 
underlying the work was a positive expression of Quaker tenets. The 
chapters on Russia are particularly interesting. 


Sheaves from the Cornhill. By Various Aurnors, Murray. 7s. 6d. 
The short stories here gathered together have appeared at various 
times in The Cornhill, the proprietors of which offer prizes of ten, 
five, and two guineas to readers who discover most correctly the order 
of their popularity ; which, of course, is quite another thing than 
the order of their merit. Had the latter been the test, then “Cheating 
Loveday ” by Douglas G. Browne and ‘“‘ The Room ” by H. M. Leys 
might have been bracketed for the first place, the former for its 
charming fancy, the latter for the skill and novelty of its essay in the 
eerie. Cheating Loveday is the name of a village, which, though known 
in local legend, figures on no map, and is only visited at times by lovers 
who have lost their way, and Mr. Browne's story deals most engagingly 
with two such visits, paid simultaneously by young people temporarily 
estranged. The story has something of the precision of folk-lore, and 
something of the grace of a good fairy tale, and is a very pleasing 
trifle. ‘‘The Room” is a haunted room in which each of a certain 
group of men spends a night. To all but one it is a night of terror, 
for the spirit that haunts them takes the form of the evil that is in 
each man’s heart so magnified that to contemplate it is unbearable. 
For the rest the stories cover a wide range of subject and variety of 
treatment, and if no one is of outstanding merit, all are readable. 


Four Years Beneath the Crescent. 
12s. 6d. 

The pen, of course, is mightier than the sword ; but despite the 
length of this book it is not, on his own showing, the author's greatest 
achievement. Time after time, as he tells us, it was he who sprang 
into the thickest danger, It was he who, annoyed at the desperate 
bravery by which a party of Armenians were defending their lives, 
finally attacked them single-handed. Fate marked its appreciation 
of his action ; for “a hand grenade fell from above into the trench 
I had quitted a moment previous, wounding and killing almost all 
who had remained in shelter there because they dared not accompany 
me in the assault.” But circumstances were sometimes perverse. 
When in an Armenian massacre the only survivors were those whom 
he succeeded in “snatching from the executioners merely by the 
argument of pistol shots,” it was unfortunate that at the end of it 
he should ride into the centre of the town at the head of these same 
triumphant executioners ; and it was an ungrateful fate that allowed 
his “ prisoners,” as he calls them, to be murdered overnight after all. 
The following day he met some of the gendarmes who had been 
engaged in the massacre. He writes: “As they asked us urgently 
for some munitions, with which to seek out and kill God knows whom, 
we left them five thousand cartridges.”” Yet because he had seen these 
massacres and being a Christian was, he wishes us to understand, 
anxious to denounce their perpetrators, attempts to kill him were 
frequently made during the next four years by the Turkish authorities. 
Assassins were hired to shoot him; he was given poisoned coffee; 
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but his sang-froid always saved him, and after being Inspector-General 
of the Turkish forces in Armenia he served the Turks in various high 
official capacities until the end of the war. He is a Venezuelan and a 
free-lance soldier with a long adventurous career behind him; and 
it is satisfactory to have his assurance that “ the regular army of the 
Ottomans was entirely innocent of the Armenian massacres.” He 
had tried to serve the Allies, but none of them would have him; and 
he now heaps coals of fire on our heads by giving us this book of his 
adventures. 


The Professor on Paws. By A. B. Cox. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Andrew Lang used to tell with great glee the story of how, after 
he had almost expired in paroxysms of mirth while reading The 
Jumping Frog, he passed that masterpiece to Jowett, who read it 
through without a smile, and returned it with expressed contempt. 
That one man’s fun is another man’s poison is indeed a truism which 
we should always bear in mind when offered what professes to be a 
funny story. With wit you always know where you are ; with humour 
you generally know where you are; but with fun, where are you ? 
Hence, though we read Mr. Cox’s book without a smile, we still have 
visions of perfectly sane persons rolling in ecstasies of delight as they 
follow the unhappy Professor through his various adventures as a 
she-cat. The theme of the story is a physiological experimcnt, 
whereby the reasoning portion of the brain of a professor who has 
just died is grafted on to the brain of a black cat, which, at once 
seemingly acquires the larynx of a human-being, and is able to talk 
quite distinctly. Thereafter, the “fun ”’—it must be fun—is fast 
and furious, and all it needs, one feels sure, for its proper appreciation 
is a mind attuned to the particularly obvious brand of absurdity 
favoured by Mr. Cox. 


About Shakespeare and His Plays. By G. F. Brapsy. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. 


The purpose of this small book of essays is not stated, but we 
suppose it is meant for schools. Mr. Bradby’s writing is decidedly 
attractive, and his taste is good; but he does not strike us as a 
specialist in detail. Following the traditional story, he makes the 
usual assumptions, apart from an ingenious chapter entitled ‘‘ Some 
Inferences and Guesses.”” The brief bibliography might have included 
something besides Lee’s well-known Life for facts. For instance, 
Mr. D. H. Lambert’s Shakespeare Documents shows that Field did 
not publish Venus and Adonis, as Mr. Bradby says, but printed 
it. Is it “ futile to ask any —- about the plays, which attempt 
to go behind the story ?” The story as it stands is not always clear. 
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We think a knowledge of the earlier plays about Hamlet and Kj 
Lear valuable, if not essential, for solving difficulties. Most readers 
we learn, will think the end of the Winter’s Tale the only great occasion 
on which Shakespeare has failed us. Surely the end of Measure 
for Measure must beget general dissent. To the question, Dig 
Shakespeare enjoy his leisure at Stratford, or did it kill him ? we 
should answer that he was already worn out. In general, the criticism 
offered is excellent, particularly on the humour and naturalness jp 
great moments of the plays. Mr. Bradby suggests that Shakespeare 
was the one great poet we should like to meet, because he understood 
everybody. But he might have said nothing, he had a strong vein 
of indolence. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


O a celestial intelligence or a pilot in an aeroplane, one 
of our modern trunk roads must present the appear. 
ance of a gigantic but irregular queue of swiftly 
moving vehicles. Indeed, the queue feeling is being forced 
upon the terrestrial driver himself, for even to his limited vision 
the string of cars tends to become practically continuous. But 
the motor-car queue differs fundamentally from all other queues 
of which tortured humanity possesses experience. A queue at 
a pit door or at the ration office of a prisoners-of-war camp stirs 
the meekest man in time to hysterical rage ; first, because it is 
a grievous waste of time ; secondly, because he is not quite sure 
that he will eventually secure the object of his desire; and 
thirdly, because there is a vein of irascible impatience in the 
calmest of us if we be tapped deeply enough. The queue of the 
Portsmouth or Great North Roads at week-ends aggravates 
motorists for entirely different reasons. As a rule, it permits 
us to travel just about as fast as we have any desire to do, for 
the average speed is well over legal limit and there is no useless 
delay. Nor is there any element of uncertainty about it, for it 
cannot interfere with our reaching our destination. 
* * * 

Our feverish expression and irritable driving are due to quite 
another reason. There are pleasant and unpleasant places in 
the road queue. It is extremely unpleasant to be trapped, as I 
was yesterday, behind a decrepit Ford car of inestimable age 
converted into a ton lorry, and loaded heaven-high with three 
separate tiers of crates, precariously lashed together, swaying 
now this way, now that, and containing a choice assortment of 
ewes and lambs. This weird erection smelt to heaven. It 
threatened to topple over on to my delicate womenfolk when at 
last there should be enough clear road ahead for me to venture level 
with it. It was so wide and so tall that it blocked my vision 
ahead most completely. I kept poking a coquettish bonnet a 
few inches beyond its offside limit only to retire hastily back 
into the stenchful slipstream, as some big car roared up at me 
out of the invisibility beyond. Behind my tail lamp a long 
stream of fastish cars hooted and snorted and fidgetted. But 
the road was neither wide nor straight ; and perhaps a quarter 
of an hour elapsed before at last I could sneak past into the 
blessed vacancy ahead. Some lurid driving ensued. I had 
caught the leviathan at the start of a long straight, and all the 
cars astern of me hooted past it raucously a few seconds after 
I had slipped it. ‘“ This fool in the two-seater,” they all felt, 
** is a perfect ass; he lacks the aplomb to catch such noisome 
monsters. Let us be well quit of him before we encounter 
some similar inferno!’ I naturally resented the imputations of 
their angry hootings at me. Down went my left foot heavily, 
and all of us drove much too fast till ill-temper had evaporated. 

* * * 

There are lesser horrors than this sheep lorry. The real trouble 
is that we do not all move at the same pace ; some of us because 
we are timid, and others because they do not dispose of much 
engine power. Many of our most important roads run for miles 
without ever expanding to more width than will comfortably 
take two streams of cars plus an odd cyclist or two here and 
there. Cross-roads and corners still further reduce the ability 
of fast traffic to squeeze past leisurely vehicles. So the road. is 
dotted from end to end of such a stretch with little eddies of 
irritation. Here one is bored by a slim damsel, who knows she 
will grow nervous if she exceeds twenty miles an hour. A string 
of cars fumes behind her. A little further on strained, anxious 
faces are visibly fretting behind an opulent saloon of some 
60 h.-p. Its broad beam blankets the vision of all the drivers 00 
its heels; its imperious brakes strike terror into meaner men 
behind, who cannot stop so quickly, and are afraid of butting it. 
A third pack of fuming men may be identified behind a0 
elderly motor-cyclist, complete with wife and side-car ; he is 
creeping cautiously along, conscious of his tender burden ; and 
being something of a novice his exhaust is composed of an 
enormous cloud of blue and excessively odorous smoke, in which 
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HOW THE BLIND THEMSELVES 

APPRECIATE THE WORK OF THE 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE 
BLIND. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920.) 





Extracts from letters received from all sorts and conditions 
of blind people:— 


“It would be impossible for me to mention all the kind- 
nesses received at the hands of the N.I.B., because they are 
so numerous. The thought of them makes life worth while, 
and gives me light through many a dark and toilsome day.” 


“Nothing ever seems too much trouble for you to do, and 
you are always ready to give counsel on all matters.” 


“JT am glad to think that the National Institute of this 
country can lay claim to such a high place amongst institu- 
tions of the kind throughout the world, and that it leads the 
way at home in purveying for the many-sided interests of the 
community ... I can only vaguely and poorly express my 
sense of indebtedness to you.” 


“You have been an immense help to me in my studies.” 


“T think we, the blind population, are to be most heartily 
congratulated on having such a grand and sympathetic 
society.” 


To continue this invaluable and most necessary 
work, generous financial assistance is most urgently 
needed. Think of what a subscription from you 
may mean to some blind man, woman, or child! 
And think of what that subscription withheld might 
also mean to them! 

All subscriptions, donations, etc., should be addressed to the Hon. 
Treasurers, National Institute for the Blind, 224-8, Great Port- 
land Street, London, W.1, who will be glad to send you, on 
request, the recently issued Annual Report, containing Balance 
Sheet and a full] illustrated account of the Institute’s work. 























Oh, when the day was dawning 
I heard a rooster say 

Oh, ENO in the morning 

Will keep you fit all day! 
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Co-operative Investment 


SMALL INVESTORS, by pooling their savings for 
investment under expert guidance, can obtain more 
advantage than by individual effort. 

The First Co-operative Investment Trust has its capital 
of over £390,000 subscribed by over 7,000 members, 
spread over all kinds of undertakings in all parts of 
the world. 


Dividends of 7% per annum (without deduction of tax) 
are being paid and substantial reserves have been 
built up. 


First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd. 


(Registered wnder the Industrial end Prevident 
Societies Acts), 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Chairman: Ald. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 


Capital divided into 2/- shares. 
Minimum Holding 10 shares. 
Maximum Holding 2,000 shares. 


Entrance Fee one penny per shere 





To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST 
Ltd., BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


.. Elease send me a copy of the Trust’s latest Report, Booklet 
What an Investment Trust is,” and list of the Investments. 












































LLOYDS BANK 
LIMITED. 





HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND - - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &c .(30thJune1926) 336,631,359 


ADVANCES, &c. dé. 189,735,988 
The Bank has over 1,650 Offices in ones 


and Wales, and several in India, Burmah 
and Egypt. 

















The Bank has Agents and Correspondents 
the British Empire and in all all parts of the ‘Vorld, and 
is closely associated with the following Banks : 


The National Bank of Scotland Limited. 
Bank of London & South America Limited. 
Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign Bank Ltd. 
The National Bank of New Zealand, Limited. 
Bank of British West Africa, Limited. 
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everybody is choking. All these baulked and fidgetty drivers 
are subconsciously convinced that somewhere ahead in the queue 
there must be a lovely patch composed exclusively of small, 
speedy cars, possessed of equal brakes and moving at the ideal 
speed. To identify this heavenly patch of road has grown into 
an enterprise behind which all memory of the impending golf 
match or dinner has been completely lost. 
* * * 

The roads are thus witnessing a miniature replica of the 
larger process called Life. Motorists are being schooled in give 
and take, and are rubbing the corners off each other. The 
philosophy of a wise driver disposes him to adjust his own 
favourite pace to the speed of the particular queue in which at 
any given moment his car may chance to be involved. A little 
latitude is surely allowable in such grave emergencies as I have 
described above. At such moments the shrewd owner, pos- 
sessed of a moderate affluence, will decide upon the specification 
of his next car. It need not be either very large or very dear ; 
but it must have a really lively engine and a four-speed gear ; 
whilst the brakes must be superfine indeed. Dreadful emer- 
gencies such as I have cited will find him on the fourth gear. 
With a lightning double clutch and a heavy tap on the accelerator 
pedal, he will silently snick in third gear. As all the other 
drivers check and swear he will use the colossal acceleration 
afforded by his third gear, nip past the frightful incubus ahead, 
swerve under its bows, and crash on his powerful brake to avoid 
ramming the next ahead. Ere long everybody will have this 
kind of car, and there will be no remedy remaining outside of 
superhuman self-restraint. But for the moment at any rate a 
car of this description can wreathe its owner’s features in a 
perfectly beatific smile. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE feature of the week has been the rise in tin shares, 
following upon that metal passing the £300 mark per 
ton for the first time since the ill-fated boom of 1920. 
The position of the metal appears very strong indeed, and it 
would not be surprising if tin shares constituted the most 
interesting and active market this autumn. The time has 
not yet come to sell. Several prominent companies dependent 
wholly upon the British market are passing or deferring their 
dividends, a thing that is likely to occur for some time to 
come, and I can merely repeat my oft-expressed opinion that 
the general level of prices of British industrial stocks is much 
higher than is justified by the outlook. Among companies 
which have quite recently passed or deferred their dividends 
are such giants as Newcastle Electric Supply Company, 
Richard Thomas and Co. (tin plate manufacturers), and Liptons. 
The total capital of these three companies alone, which is now 
going without dividend, amounts to ten millions. 
* * * 

The oil share market is rising gently, but is held back by 
the continued fall in British Controlled. This, however, does 
not affect New York, where oil shares have received a further 
impetus from the report of the Federal Oil Conservation Board 
(appointed by the President), that the existing reserves in 
proved sands in the U.S.A. are less than six years’ supply. 
Various amalgamations are in progress here, and shares like 
Texas Company ($54), Pan-American B ($71) and Amerada 
($82) should be well worth buying. These, of course, are all 
shares of a more or less speculative nature. For gentlemen 
who prefer Bonds, Textile Trades Corporation Berlin 20-Year 
Certificates are deserving of study. These are obtainable at 
about 954, which, allowing for the fact that a half-year’s coupon 
is payable October Ist, makes the yield well over 74 per cent. 
The attraction is that these Bonds are repayable at 102} by 
twenty annual drawings, the first of which has already taken 
place, the Trustees being the Prudential Assurance Company. 
The Crittall Manufacturing Company conversion scheme strikes 
me as one of the cleverest plans of facilitating the provision 
of additional capital, while at the same time benefiting existing 
shareholders, that has been devised. The existence of preference 
shares entitled to 10 per cent. gives a false idea of the standing 
of a company, and tends to hinder it from obtaining additional 
capital on terms more in accordance with its position. By 
exchanging the existing preference shares for 6 per cent. 
debentures, 7 per cent. preference and ordinary in fixed pro- 
portions, and giving holders the right to take up at 25s. one 
additional ordinary share (quoted at 42s. 6d.) for every two 
preference shares now held, the company kills three birds 
with one stone, for it gives a slight bonus to existing holders, 


— 


establishes 6 per cent. as the basis on which it can raise capita) 
against debentures, and at once secures a certain amount of 
additional capital in exchange for ordinary shares. Whoever 
devised this scheme should be lent to the Treasury. 

* * * 

Our headline press has excelled itself during the past few 
days in regard to a new star in the financial firmament, in the 
shape of Captain Alfred Loewenstein, C.B., the mystery 
millionaire who, we learn, has a private air fleet, and dozens 
of motor-cars for the transport of his typists and the Members 
of Parliament whom he orders to visit him at short notice at 
one of his eleven villas at Biarritz, Barcelona, Brussels or any 
other place beginning with a “B.” We are told that his staff 
includes boxing, tennis, golf, rackets and billiard experts, 
There are some British investors, however, who must haye 
read with amazement of these details, and of the statements 
that this gentleman proposes to find the Belgian and French 
Governments each the sum of £10,000,000 sterling—the former 
without interest and the latter at 2 per cent. Shortly after 
the war this gentleman was a leading figure in the promotion 
over here of a bank to perform great international operations ; 
the money was subscribed, and after a short inglorious career 
the concern lost nearly all its capital and fizzled out. Another 
promotion from the same stable was the County Farms and 
Land Company, the unfortunate shareholders of which have 
also lost the bulk of their capital. This gentleman is, however, 
the chairman of the Cellulose Holdings and Investment Company 
which, according to the official particulars, owns £700,000 
7 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock and 750,000 preference 
shares of British Celanese, Ltd., “‘ the shares having been 
surrendered by H.M. Government without payment.” Captain 
the Rt. Hon. F. E. Guests M.P., who heads the party of British 
Members of Parliament which is visiting this eminent financier, 
is a colleague of his on the Board of that company. The 
headline press referred to has been pointing out proudly that 
Captain Loewenstein is very fond of this country and has 
resided here for several years. If they had looked up the 
case of Loewenstein v. De Salis, however, the newspapers 
concerned would have noticed that this gentleman appealed 
against assessment for income tax and super tax on the ground, 
among others, that he did not reside in this country and that 
his visits were made for temporary purposes only. The 
Income Tax Commissioners, however, decided that the holding 
by the appellant of a hunting box in this country which he 
visited yearly “in pursuance of his regular habits of life” 
rendered him assessable, and this decision was upheld in the 
King’s Bench Division. It is reported that the Belgian and 
French Governments are not taking any serious notice of 
Captain Loewenstein’s intention to aid them, but one of that 
gentleman’s numerous secretaries, I see, has informed the 
Matin that Captain Loewenstein “ felt hurt at the insinuations 
that his intentions are all bluff.’ A. Emit DAVIES. 
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